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RITBRATORB. 


A DAY OF SPRING. 


Wild flowers, sweet friends of our youth and age 
We come to your haunts again, 

Eager as birds that have burst the cage, 
Or steeds that have snapped the rein. 

Fill up your bright cups in the balmy air : 
We have thirsted long for the draught they bear. 


—-.---— 


We have ijanguished all for the sunny day 
That should cail us back to the green-wood’s shade; 
Our dreams have been of the songster’s glade, 
And starry showers of the fragrant May. 
The fairy moth, and the dark wild bee, 
Mingle together aa argo wing; 
And the squirrel skips from tree to tree; 
And sunbeams dance in the pebbly spring. 


Sweet are thy waters, O rippling pool! 
There do the first green cresses grow, 

And the Meadow-qaeen on thy margin cool 
Sheddeth perfume from her tuft of snow ; 

And there, on the sedgy bank beneath, 
Love’s tender flower, with sorrowing eye, 

Is telling still of her true knight’s death,” 
Or looking about on her own blue sky, 


Agpsin in the mossy wood and glen 
We track our steps by the feathery ferr, 

Startling awhile from her happy nest 
The thrush or the gentle wren. 

raceful lesson of life we learn; 

lappy and free our footsteps roam. 
Becking and finding the violet's home; 
But like the loved of our early day, 
Fairest and first, they have passed away, 


A 


Cuckoo—hark ‘tis the joyous sound ! 
Bird of promise, we hear thee nigh, 
To the wood’s green depths profound : 
Ob, welcome, child of a sunny sky ! 
How could we trnst capricious Spring, 
Though her bright garlands floated free, 
The flowering thorn, the balmy morn, 
Or e’en the dusky swallow’s wing 7— 
Loved stranger, no—we looked for theese 


Welcome, with all things sweet and fair, 
May’s bright crown for beauty’s brow, 
Hope and health in the fresh pure air, 
Blosscm-fruits for the orchard bough : 
Say, have ye brought from the happy land 
One charmed gift for a heart of care? 
I know ye have; for, as flowers distilled, 
My spirit with essence sweet is filled ; 
I lock around, and I gaze on high ; 
My thoughts with a thrilling power expand 
I feel there is beauty and harmony. 


Earnest, and faithful, and pardouing wrong, 
a the heart, as an opening rose, 

Touched by the season of bloom and song, 
Sheddeth perfume as her leaves unclose. 

Loved ones of earth, may ye soar and bring, 

Such grfts to Heavenin your days of Spring ! 





CHOIR-MUSIC IN A CATHEDRALS 


‘I do not care for music,’ so we say 
When wearied with some amateur’s dul! notes ; 
But, listen; here is music, and its sway 
Falls on the soul, and ali around us floats, 
E’en as the air we breathe ; we hear and pray, 
For each deep tone seems filled with soaring prayer : 
Within our spirits’ caves its spell doth stay, 
Aud all else is forgotten—joy and care, 
Life and its dreams. Methinks ’twere easy now 
To part from earth and die ; with this full strain 
Pouring upon us, we in death might bow 
The head, nor feel one haunting fear or pain : 
But as the rich sound died away, so we 
Might gently with it pass into eternity. 


—— 
IMMATERIALITIES ; OR, CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


‘ Therefore, my friend, this soul drags with it heavy, gross, earthy, 
and visible qualities, which retard her flight, and keep her down in these 
visible regions; awed with the prospects of incomprehensible light, and, as 
tis said, skalking about monuments and sepulchres: where frequently ob- 
scure phantoms !iave appeared, which are no other than these restless and 
polluted souls that, throagh their impurities, assume a form and visibility.’ 
—Socrates—in Plato’s Dialogue. 


CHAP. I. 
The Tombstone—Dr. Veryard’s Story—A Strange Incident that happened 
to the Author. 
The utilitarianism and matter-of-fact tendency of the times, appear to be 
sweeping away from us every vestige of that enchanted and enchanting 
ground, upon which were laid the foundations of nearly all the most real 
leasures of fancy and imagination We have altogether given up the pbi- 
osophy which would have taught a man to doubt even his own existeuce : 
and, rushing into the opposite extreme, have become too real. We are 
compelle1 in these times to think and act indeed as though scarcely any 
thing existed excepting Self Neither does any thing exist to the majority 
that is not reducible within the rules of that grovelling tyranny signified by 
the mysterious letters L. 8. D. Our household gods are metal and paper 
to whom we sacrifice six days ;—our spiritual Deity, a Being incomprehen- 
sible, for who we make the service of the seventh day suffice And did 
mot law and custom stand in the way, even that seventh fraction might 
chance to be omitted payment where virtually all isdue. Our very poetry 





* The legend of the F rget-me-not. 


is mixed up with machinery (though not such as Horace spoke of)—our in- 
spifation springs from the bread-basket, aud our sympathies are sewn upon 
poverty like a patch with ‘ needle and thread.’ The pity of the bard goes 
hand in hand with a dear quartern loaf; and the shirts upon our backs loud- 
ly reproach us—(we at least who purchase them ready made)—with the 
pining misery of the weary seamstress who fitted their parts together. Nor 
in matters of a less tangible and bodily nature are we a whit the less spared. 
The phantom ship, the fata morgana, the giant of the Brocken, the warri- 
ors and horsemen of the clouds, are all pat to flight by the science of optics ; 
the kraken is destroyed—not by harpoon or gun-shot, but by the log books 
of voyagers who never saw bim; astrology is a lie, dreams are idle ron- 
sense, and spectres result only from a disturbance of the brain and visual 
organs. A man may watch in a church, or a graveyard, every hour of the 
night, and see no ghost, because every body knows there are no ghosts to 
be seen. The magic has departed from midnight, and the bones 0 the dead 
are now scarcely less dreaded by man or maid than those similar relics of 
animal mortality which grin upon a dish in the larder. One cannot even 
hire a haunted house at any lower rent than a similar house that is haunted ; 
simply because people have become infidels to the faith in them ; and hence 
that kind of moral courage which at no very remote day would have ena- 
bled a speculative tenant to live rent free, will not, in the present matter-of- 
fact age, save him five pounds per annum. In short, merely because no man 
can catch a ghost, like a bird, on a limed twig or in 2 trap, and secure ip a 
cage for public exhibition, he can neither believe in the existence of the 
thing, himself, nor persuade any body else to believe in it. 

Appearances, indeed, any thing but spectral in their own nature, fully 
bear out the conclusion that unless a firm and decisive stand be very soon 
made by the small body of honest believers which we have happily yet left 
amongst us, that magnificent fabric which our imaginative ancestors labour- 
ed so industriously to rear, will ere long be so thoroughly pulled to pieces, 
and carted away as rubbish, that the very site of Babylon itself shall not be 
more difficult of discovery. 

Tale tellers and tale readers alike, ought to combine their efforts not only 
to avert such a literary calamity, but also for the purpose of enlarging and 
keeping in repair the old ghostly building by new additions, adequate props, 
and modern decorations. A conservative coalition appears to be impera- 
tively demanded—that is, if a single mysterious passage, a frightful stair- 
case, a valuable chamber, that nobody dares sleep in, or a door that opens 
and shuts without hands, is to be left amongst us. Ghost societies, spectre 
clubs, and associations for propagating the belief in apparitions, should at 
once be established in every congenial locality ; each member bemng requir- 
ed to relate an original and authentic story upon his admissions, and the 
whole to be collected into an annual volume, under the title of the ‘ Traus- 
actions’ of the society. 


People have grown ashamed of acknowledging their allegiance to the au- 
thority of tales which it has become the fashion to banish, even from the 
precincts of the nursury ; and, hence, the valour of the tongue has outstrip 
ed that of all the rest of the body put together. Many careful guardians 
will ridicule, before the children, those very stories which positively pro- 
duce dread, and a trembling doubtful kind of disbelief in their own minds 
and moral natures. They try to persuade both their children and them- 
selves at the same time:—and each, perhaps, with about equal effect.— 
For, that mankind in general can so far divest themselves of the feelings 
arising from these mystenous associates as to remain calm, and proof against 
assaults, under all or any circumstances, the reader’s own consciousness may 
safely be appealed to in evidence of its impossibility. Assuredly there is 
in darkness, loneliness, obscurity, and certain asssociations of ideas resulting 
therefrom, or from surrounding circumstances, a sense of—not fear perhaps, 
but something akin to it, which we have no word to express. Yet, oddly 
enough, the dread of spectral sights has not the most remote connexion with 
the apprehension of personal danger or injury. It is a spiritual affection al- 
together—scarcely allowing of modification, whether the supposed appari- 
tion come as a messenger of good or of evil, or as no communicant what- 
ever to the seer of either one or the other. 

The learned and talented Mr. James Howell, one of the clerks of the 
Privy Council, in Charles the First’s reign, relates in his published let- 
ters to his friend, ‘a strange thing I saw lately here, and I believe ’tis 
true.” He then goes on to say—‘ As [ passed by St. Dunstan’s, in Fleet 
Street, the last Saturday, I stepped into a lapidary or stonecutter’s shop, 
to treat with the master for a stone to be put upon my father’s tomb; and 
casting my eyes up and down, I spied a huge marble with a large inscrip- 
tion upon it, which was thus, to my best remembrance :— 

*** Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly young man, in whose chamber, 
as he was struggling with the pangs of death, a bird with a white breast 
was seen fluttering about his bed, and so vanished.’ 

‘** Here also lies Mary Oxenham, the sister of the said John, who died 
the next day, and the same apparition was seen in her room.” 

‘ Then another sister is spoke of. 

* ** Here lies hard by, James Oxenham, the son of said John, who died 
a child in his cradle a little after; and such a bird was seen fluttering 
about his head a little before he expired, which vanished afterwards.” 

* At the bottom of the stone, there is, 

_‘** Here lies Elizabeth Oxenham, the mother of the said John, who 
died sixteen years since, when such a bird with a white breast was seen 
about her bed before her death.” 

‘To all these,’ adds Howell, ‘ there be divers witnesses, both squires and 
ladies, whose names are engraven upon the stone. This stone is to be sent 
to a town (village?) hard by Exeter, where this happened. 

‘ Were you here, I could raise a choice discourse with you hereupon.’ 

The letter is dated October, 1632. 


What the tendency of that ‘ choice discourse’ would have been, may easi- 
ly be conjectured trom the author’s confession of belief in the truth of the 
story ; though, nevertheless, we should have been very well pleased to hear 
this learned clerk’s reasoning upon the subject. Few, however, can doubt, 
that if the spectators really saw what is alleged they did see, even this inno- 
cent vision would have produced the same internal emotion, with little or 
no modification, as migkt have been felt had a human shadow been visible 
instead. 

I also find amongst by-gone authorities, another curious story, which as it 
bears more strongly upon the main poiut of this chapter, may, not inappro- 
priately, be introduced. 

_ In the folio volume of travels written by E. Veryard, M.D., and published 
in the year 1701, that author says: 

‘Coming to Paris, | was advised to take up my quarters at a bouse 
where English usually resorted, which I accordingly did, being poorly skill- 
ed in the French tongue, and willing to get some helps by conversing now 
and then with my countrymen. 

‘I had a chamber assigned me in which there were two beds, whereof 
one was taken up by an English gentleman, who, having finished his studies 
in Germany, was taking a journey into Italy. [ sat up late at night expect- 
ing my chamber-fellow’s comiug in, whorn | had not seen, but designed to 
create an acquaintance with, over an honest bottle; but growing weary, | 
was at length conducted to my chamber, and had only got into bed when 
the gentleman came up. A ter a little discourse he gave me the following 
account of what befel him the night before in the same chamber, viz , that 


wages to awake about midnight. as he imagined, he heard something 
wa 





the curtain, but the night being extremely dark, could discern nothing. He 
had no sooner withdrawn his head but he heard it approach, and on a snd- 
den all his curtains were drawn open with violence ; and then it went and 
threw itself on the bed in which I lay, giving three of the most hideous 

roans he had ever heard. He said that he was at first under some appfe- 

ension of danger, and imagined his chamber door might have been broken 
open ; bat was afterwards very confident that it was some unquiet spirit, for 
as it grew light he found his curtains all drawn open, and the door fastened 
with two bolts, as he had left it. 

‘IT confess 1 was a little surprised at the rehearsal, and had not the night 
been well advanced, could gladly have changed lodgings. However, mus- 
tering up all my remains of courage, I endeavoured to compose myself to 
sleep; but you may imagine how good a night’s rest I took. I could not at- 
tribute this to an effect of melancholy in the gentleman, he being of a quite 
different temper; nor to the phantom of a brain distempered by immode- 
rate drinking, it being a thing he wholly declined, as I afterwards found by 
long experience in our travels through France and Italy. He was of opin- 
ion that some one had been murdered in that place, and lay there two or 
three nights more, resolving to speak if it came again ; but he heard no more 
of it. For my part, I shifted lodgings next morning without any inquiry 
about it.’ 


These two instances are adduced, both because the authorities for them 
are respectable from rank and education, and in order to keep me in coun- 
tenance a little, while relating the incident upon my own personal know- 
ledge, which is promised in the running title affixed to this chapter. 

Apart from all that has already been written more in jest than earnest, the 
charge of credulity cannot lie very heavy upon the man who, meeting diffi- 
culties of equal weight on both sides of a question, hesitates to avow any 
distinct conviction of the truth of either; bat candidly admits that while 
reason and observation plead strongly in favour of perfect scepticism on this 
subject, there yet remain, beyond rational doubt or disputation, many cir- 
camstances unimpeachable on the score of veracity, and yet of a nature to 
defy comprehension or explanation upon merely natural grounds, or accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of logic. 

I lay no stress upon the following narrative, because, singular as it is, it 
yet exercises no influence with myself in either the affirmacive or the ne- 
gative of the question before us. I know it tw be literally and strictly true. 
I give it as a bare fact, without embellishment or illustration of any kind; 
and I draw no conclusions from it either in proof or disproof of any theory 
concerning the possibility of supernatural appearances, or rather perhaps of 
inexplicable but positive impressions being produced by supernatural 
agency upon the senses. 

I seriously stake my own credit upon the accuracy of the circumstances 
to be now related, and leave the reader to make of them any thing or 
nothiug at his own pleasure. 

In the year 1829, I was sent from the country to London for the pur- 
poses of study, at the celebrated establishment for drawing in Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury, then conducted by its founder Mr. S——, My lod- 











gings were at No. —, Caroline Street, Bedford Square, ond consisted of 
a pari.ar, ada # sleeping-room on the third story. That story was divided 
into three rooms. the middle one being mine, one occupied by the maid, 
and the third by the man and his wife (they had no family) who tenanted 
the house. The second story, or ‘first floor’ as it is usually termed, was 
wholly occupied by an old lady almost bedridden, or at least so much ofan 
invalid as to be always confined to her room, and a female servant who 
slept in her mistress’s chamber at night. Thus six persons, myself incla 

ded, were the sole residents of the house. I am thus particular on these 
points for reasons which will soon become obvious. 

Our hours of study at Mr. S.’s were from seven till five daily ; and as I 
was a\ that time almost totally without acquaintance to tempt me abroad 
after the day’s application. and did not possess, besides, any taste for the 
ordinary public amusements of the metropolis, nearly all my evenings 
vos spent in either writing or reading, or perhaps a combination of 

oth, 

In those days my efforts were totally without plan or method, with res- 
pect to the division of time. When weary, or disinclined for exertion, I 
retired to rest as early as uine o'clock. When otherwise, I sat up with pen 
or book till one or two, perhaps later; but often varying, at all hours be- 
tween these extremes. Our inmates were, as may be easily supposed, very 
regular and quiet. We were scarcely ever put out of the ordinary routine 
by company ; the house was generally silent by eleven o'clock, and I alone 
—* by special licence, to exercise the right of going to bed when | 
pleased. 


Two or three months, I think, passed away in this staid and regular 
manner, when one night, after { had entered my chamber and closed the 
door, the sound of leisurely and by nc means light footsteps along the pas- 
sage,and apparently from the servant maid’s room door, to that of the 
apartment occupied by my landlord and his wife, arrested my attention. 
The circumstance strack me as singular, as I knew they all had retired to 
rest some time before. [ listened, but heard nothing more. Neither wes 
one door opened, nor the other closed. it then for the first time pointedly 
came to my recollection, that frequently, on previous occasions, had the 
same phenomenon occurred, and always in the same manner, without other 
disturbance, more or less. But up to the night specified, it had no! attract- 
ed my special notice. However, without the remotest feeling of alarm, or 
for a moment entertaining the idea that it proceeded from any but the com- 
monest causes, I put out my light, and slept soundly until morning On the 
following night, without thinking previously in particular of the matter, I 
happened to retire to my room whilst the tenant of the house and his wife 
were at supper, and the servant was occupied in her necessary attendance 
upon them. As I passed the drawing-room occupied by the old invalid 
lady, I could overhear her conversing with her maid, anc therefore knew 
there could be no one up stairs except myself. The hour was not ten, but 
the moment my room door was closed, the same heavy sounds of foot-fulls 
along the passage, and from and to the same points as before, were as dis- 
tinctly aa locally heard, as though a booted dragoon had strode across. It 
must be confessed my surprise was great; but a second time I was content 
with listening, though to no better purpose than before. In vain was it to 
attempt to persuade myself that my sense of hearing had been deceived, 
and that the sound was produced in some ad joining house. With as much 
apparent reason might U have tried to argue myself intc the belief, that a 
person close at my elbow was really twenty yards off. Still I felt no ways 
agitated, or thrown off my ordinary eqaanimity of mind; the circumstance 
simply appeared, just then, unnaccountable, that was all, — 

Subsequent reflection, however, caused me to determine upon a short 
series of experiments, if such they could be denominated, for the purpose 
of satistying myself respecting this mysterious hightly Visitation. And 
these I resolved to try before resorting to the simple expedient of lying in 
readiness, throwing open my door, and obtaining ocular demonstration in 
case such was to be had. Accordingly, during several sacceeding nights, 
I purposely went to bed at all hours, from nine in the evening antil three 
in the morning; when all in the house were up, and when all were in bed 
and asleep; when ! could hear the inmates conversing in their respecti: 
rooms below, and equally well hear by their steriorous breathing that #1! 
were fast asleep—but the same result invariabiy followed. The ghostly 
footsteps came shortly after I had entered my room with the constancy and 


like a man twice or thrice over the chamber ; whereupon he opened | fidelity of those of a lover, or of time iteelf. 
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Satisfied co far on this point, and never, be it observed, havim; made, by 
eitber word or action, the most remote allusion to the subject before any 
person upon the premises, I became very uneasy; and finally determined, 
on the ensuing night, not to take off my clothes, but to close my door as 
usual, aud stand behind it ready to rush out the moment I should hear the 
first footstep. ; mans . 

On that eventful occasion, I pogerty remained in my room below stairs 
until perhaps a couple of hours ajter all else in the house had retired, and 
had time enough to be wrapped in profound repose. Then taking off my 
slippers | stole silently up stairs, lisiened cautiously on the first floor land- 
ing, until assured that the old lady (whore I had never seen during the whole 
period of my occupancy) and her servant were asleep; and again proceed- 
ed upwardson to my own floor. There again I s still and listened Ia 
the dead stillness of the hour | could bear with almost painful distinctness, 
the heavy and dream disturbed respirations of the sleepers on one side of 
my rovin, and of one on the other. The doors of both rooms were fast 
closed; and as my eye carefully glanced over the passage, | became fully 
assured that nothing mortal was awake aod stirring within the walls of that 
house except myseif. I softly glided into my chamber, closed the door 
without noise, set down my cand!e, and with the handle of the latch in my 
hand, awaited the expected and accustomed footsteps. They did not come! 
This circumstanse surprised me more than all the rest. It seemed as though 
my purpose (though confined within my own soul) was known as well to 
the strange cause of these late vigils, as to my own bosom. | waited and 
waited without effect, until tired of waiting any longer; and then in pertect 
silence J} sat down and began to peruse a book. Sull no sound broke apon 
the stillness of the night; and, alter a loug reading, I laid the volume aside, 
satisfied that for that night at least it was ‘n vain to watch any longer. Still 
reluctant to give up, considerable delay occurred before I put off my clothes 
and got quietly into bed. The instant I had doue so, tramp, tramp, came 
the heavy feet by my door, as firmly and solemnly as ever before! The 
room dvor was hard by the beu’s head, and two or three moments at the ut- 
most found me in the passage. There was nothing to be seen; the interrup- 
ted sound was not repeated; vor did anything exist to give the least intima- 
tion of the possibility of any person having made good his retreat on being 
surprised. Assuredly the rooms on either side of me had not been opened. 
My eyes were riveted to the staircase, when there broke on my ear, appareutly 
from about the bottom of the first flight, the most horrible aud traly hideous 
peal of mingled laughter and shrieking that human imagination can cou- 
ceive. Its expression was that of bitter derision and hate, or malice; but 
that it was a human sound nobody would I am sure have for a moment con- 
ceived. 

Under all the circumstances in the case my blood ran chilly in my veins ; 
and satisfied, though not enlightened, I retarued tv my chamber, 

Some three hours afterwards, the dawn broke. I rose at my usual hour, 
but could not observe any thing that in the slightest degree might lead me 
to believe that, excepting myself, there was a creature under the roof who 
knew anything whatever of the matter. Suspicion could not attach to eith- 
er the sick old lady or her servant; both were too much occupied, one with 
her diseases, and the other with constantly recurring attentions, tv meddie 
with such kinds of midnight amusements; while with any other person in 
the house, the thing was impossible. 

Inquiries, calculated not to excite any suspicion, were made throughout 
the house. So far was any other individual from being aware of any thing 
of the kiud, that considerable consternation was excited in consequeuce, 
which could not be readily allayed, However, | stoutly refused to explain 
what had caused my disturbance ; and, like Mr. Veryau ‘shifted lodgings’ 
the same day. 

This, however, was not quite the Jast I heard of it. Some six or seven 
years afterwards, circumstances brought me in connexion with certain lite- 
rary parties in the metropolis, and over a social dinner one evening, the sub- 

ject of strange appearances was broached and discoursed upon. The above 
circumstances were narrated much in the same way as the reader now has 
them lying before him. I was, much to my astonishment, infurmed by a 
well-known individual present, that he had heard a similar story before with 
ard the same locality, and that, in fact, it had suggested to the late 

heodore Hook, the tale of ‘ Martha the Gipsy.’ If, then, as Hook says, 
‘ seeing is believing,’ surely we cannot be far wrong in predicting as much 
of hearing also. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A FRENCH SOLDIER. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


| was eighteen years of age when my father one day gave me orders to go 
to the market-town of to purchase some articles he wanted in his busi- 
ness; that of a carpenter. I went; the weathe: was extremely warm, and 
[ was at last obliged to walk into a little inn on the road-side to rest and re- 
fresh wyself. There it was my fortune to meet several recruits who had 
been enlisted only afew days, all diverting themselves as they best could— 
dancing, singing, and playing at cards. Among the rest was the sergeant, 
who, making me a polite bow, accosted me with an air of deference. After 

a few general questions, he fixed his eye upon me, and extolled my good 
figure, as he was so flattering to designate it. Scarcely had | finished my 
half piat of wine, ere he invited me to take a glass with Lim, to partake also 
oi his ‘cold collation,’ as he imposingly termed it. This I declined; but af 
ter he had finished, a dance was proposed, and | felt proud to acquit myself 
with the graee and agility for which 1 was renowned throughout the city 
and the surrounding villages. I next seated myself beside the musicians, 
when the serjeant again took an opportunity of complimenting me. 

* Not one here,’ he said, ‘ can boast so good an ear, and a step so firm and 
elastic.” 

At another table was a party engaged in play ; heaps of money lay belore 
him; and | felt eager to show I could excel in something more than dancing. 
My tather had intrusted me with upwards of twenty shillings tu buy a vari- 
ety of articles; ‘And now,’ I said, ‘if could only get hold of two crowns 
more, | might buy a very pretty new hat, and bonnets for my two little sis- 
ters.’ No sooner thought than done ; down I sat, and ere [ well knew where 

L was, my little store was quite swept away, and semething more I could not 
pay. What acontrast! instead of the gay and airy youth, I stood like a 
convicted criminal; | had not even money to pay for the wine I had drank. 
I first thought of hastening home, and informing my father of what had oc- 
curred; bat one fault leads to another. ‘Shall | say I have lost it? No, he 
would see it was an untrath!’ And, as I hesitated, the serjeant invited me 
to take some soup and aglass of wine. We all fared heartily ; and I grew 
merry again, and attempted to forget my loss. Ina short time the serjeant 
took me aside,— 

‘You area fine fellow,’ he said, ‘if you had only seen a few years’ ser- 
vice, depend upon it, you would distinguish yourself. Here you are lost ; 
now, | will open a career for you, and in four years you can return it you 
prefer it. What lady in the place; what fortune will resist you then? You 
will be a commandant, or an officer of the militia, to say the least.’ 

He then showed me forty crowns, and gave me a paper to sign. I joined 
the company, and continued with them, in a state of stupefaction, the rest of 
the day. 

But what was the feeling of bitterness with which I awoke to conscious- 
ness the en-uing morning; in a few eventful hours [ had become a gambler, 

abeggar,andasiave! Confusion and remorse absorbed every faculty ; but 
I had little tine to grieve ; we wére to march on the following day. It was 
with extreme difficulty t obtained leave to see my parents once more; I can 
not describe what I felt; the reproachful looks of my father ; the tears of my 
unbappy mother, then lying on a sick-bed ; and, what added to my extreme 
remorse, the tender solicitude, the fears they expressed, and the admirable 
advice, to which | owed so much, given me by my father. And then my 
young sisters and brothers ;—how they wept and hung upou me, conjuring 
me not to leave them! Who would go to market, take care of the garden, 
and plough and delve the field-plots ; for they were sure poor father was too 
old to do all himself. Half frantic, J entreated the sergeant and his compan- 
ions to tear me away. 

On my arrival in garrison, I, who had seen only examples of good conduct 
and morality ai home, was astonished to witness the licentious conduct of 
my companions. I inly grieved, and kept much alone ; the shock my feel- 
ings bad before experienced threw me into an illness; but my captain be- 
haved kindly to me, and I recovered. So great was my desire to excel and 
fulfil every duty, that 1 even won his approbation and confidence. 

Twoof my comrades, having got themselves into debt, made a pruposal 
to me to desert, saying, I should then be able to see my pareuts and my na- 
tive village once more. Thank God, I was not tempted ; [ only felt revolt- 
ed at the idea. I tried to show them how they would become perjured ia 
the sight of Heaven, and commit the worst kind of fraud upou their captain 
and their creditors. Then, if retaken, as was most probable, what an igno- 
minious fate was‘theirs! ‘Be men!’ I exclaimed ; ‘face your difficulties; 
ask time from your creditors; explain your wish to do right to your officers. 
and | will answer for your doing well!’ 
the first happy feeling I experi 
whet they thanked me, and abandoned their 





urpose. Others among my 


<onrades, whom | ventured to remonstrate with, used to call me, by way of | mily 
derision, the parish curat e; but the looks of the two men whom I had res- | 
who beeame good soldiers, sufficieatly re- 


cued from a shameful doom, and 
warded me 


When I had been about a year in the service, one of our serjeants paid a 


He took charge of a letter for my father, in 
and [ intreated him, it he could do so, to bor- 
row a sum on my account to purchase my discharge. To this my fatherre- 
plied, that since I had committed the fault, I must bear the owe \y; that he 
could not take upon him a debt to ransom a son guilty of frivolity and in- 
gratitade, and that to render my situation tclerable, | ought to devote my- 
self to the trade which I had began with him, and to avoid contracting the 
fatal habit of idleness. Sensible of the wisdom of this advice, I began to 
put it to good account, and asked leave of my captain to be permitted to 
work at my trade in thetown. I found out a master carpenter, and he made 
an engagement with me to work certain days, in accordance with our mili- 
tary regulations. Although bata tyro in the business, my attention and as- 
siduity supplied the wantof experience and skill, and ere long my master 
declared that he had not a workman upon whoin he could place more re- 
liance. I could both read and wiite, and knew something of arithmetic ; in 
this way I assisted my master on holidays and in the evenings to make out 
bis accounts ; and | had also leisure to take some lessons in drawing. In 
about a year [ was entrusted with the management of certain works, and to 
overlook some of the workmen. I grew more reconciled to my lot, and 
found myself easier in my circumstauces. 1 was soon enabled te superin- 
tend the construction of a cart-house, or shed, for the arsenal, and received 
the approval of my superior officer. For three succeeding years I continu- 
ed tu apply myself to my profession, and lived with sobriety and economy ; 
so powe,fal and even present to me, was the sense of the degradation I had 
suffered iu a first departure from honesty and rectitade ; for [ could look upon 
it as no less, in having betrayed the confidence reposed in me by so good a 
father : and I felt that it was a selfish feeling to ask him to load himself 
with debt for my sake, to the detriment of bis other innocens children. But 
time and mental suffering had now taught me the real value of life; there is 
no school of wisdom like that of adversity. At length arrived the period 


Visit to the Pays-de-Vaud. 
which | besought his pardon, 


heart. ‘In heaven, I trust, they are well, My father, mother, and sister 
Louisa are all three dead.’ 

‘Dead !’ | exclaimed. ‘ Dead, Adele?’ 

‘Qh, Maurice. why did you not come before ? 

‘ Did you not receive my letters ?’ 

* Never!’ 

‘Nor the credit for the money sent!’ 

* Oh, no!’ ’ 

‘ Gracious heavens !’ was my reply ; ‘ what a mine of treachery has been 
spruvg under my feet? And is this the end of all myfbopes, my labours, my 
self-denial? And did not the soldier, Marly, give you my letter ?’ 

‘It reached me only, after his death—the day my uncle returned from the 
funerals.’ 

‘And Marly dead too! Oh, God! And I shall never see either our father 
or mother more?’ And | stood entranced with grief, from which I could 
rouse myself only by hearing my sister’s sobs, and feeling her tears upon 
my breast I repressed my emotion to soothe hers, and tenderly inquired 
as to her health, which it was too evident had suffered from the trials she 
had undergone. ‘Look up,’ I cried, ‘my sweet Adele; my childhood's 
first and best friend and companion. Heaven is still kind to leave us one 
green spot in this life’s desert, and you must learn to know aud to love ;— 
but tell me first, what fatal cause ?’ 

‘The same that carried off s» many—the soldier that broaght your letter 

—to tell us of your arrival—too late—the same fever—from which I recov- 
ered, but the effect of which will soon reunite me to them’ 
‘No, no! Lexclaimed, ‘ talk not thus ; you must live for my sake ; for 
that of my Theresa. I am your brother—yon must travel with me, and re- 
cover all your bloom and good looks. I am rich, and shall be quite jealous 
of my uncle; he must not take away from me my little wild playmates of the 
woods.’ 

But the effert to command myself was too great—an]i the contrast of that 


Did you not know ?’ 





when | was entitled to my discharge ; which I claimed from my superior 
officer. He was pleased to express his regret that I should do so ; and he | 
offered to interest himself in my promotion, if I consented to prolong my | 
term in the army. i 

Indeed it cost me some pain to resolve upon taking my departure from | 


a scene in which sume not unpleasing associations were mingled with my | 
past regrets. Shall I confess the extent of the citizen-soldier’s attachment | 
to the place where he learnt the first rudiments of what is useful and hon- ; 
vurable to a soldier and a man in the outse: of his career? 

The master tor whom J at first worked kad a daughter ; she was between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age: afrank, unaffected girl, for whom, | 
though as far as possible from falling suddenly in love, I had gradually im- ! 
bibed a tender regard and affection. The circumstance that most of all tend- | 
ed to endear her to me was, that though for some time her inferior in point | 
of station and prospects—though she had a right to look higher, with lovers 
at her beck—she never treated me with pride, or sported with my feelings. 
I ventured not to breathe a word of my passion, neither to berself uor to her 
father, for, aware that [ was naturally vain and frivolous, and how much that 
disposition had cost me, I was, perhaps, inclined to err on tho other side, and 
appeared cold and distant, Still there were little circumstances that made 


, conduct and success in life had given him was a heartfelt relief. 


young we od Neng season with our orphan and bereft state, came so strongly 
to my mind, that I, who thas sought to divert her tears, covered my face 
with my hands, and wept. 7 

Happily the arrival of my uncle withdrew us for a moment from these too 
poignant regrets. The meeting was a sad and solemn one; but the severe 
eye and the tone of reproach in which he at first addressed me, disappeared 
on his witnessing my extreme grief, and the remorse which I confessed had 
never ceased to pursue me for my one early fault. I then explained all my 
past conduct; and the letters of credit [ had sent. 

‘You repaired your error then to the utmost of your power ; your first 
letters were a source of the greatest consolation to him; he frequently heard 
of your doing so well; he looked forward with confidence to your future 
distinction, and to your early return.’ 

The assurance of my father’s forgiveness, and of the satisfaction my good 

Anes the 
severe trial and disappoiutment I had just sustained, my uncle’s extreme 
kindness to my sister and to myself, tended further to reconcile us to our 
Jot. and temper the atHiction of so sad and sudden a bereavement of our fa- 


{ mily circle. 


I had proposed to stay some weeks with this excellent old man, till my 


me think I was not wholly indifferent to her—she refused more than one | dear Adele should have rallied sufficiently to accompany me back with some 
offer of marriage, to the surprise and chagrin of my old master. One day i degree of pleasure, and hope of restoring her shattered health. Indeed, 
he sent her with a commission to me while [ was engaged in superintend- |} our ancle wished us to take up our permanent abode with bim; buta let- 
ing the buildiug of a vessel. While approaching at some distanée she was | ter from my Theresa, acquainting me with the decease of her father, who 


met by a soldier, a recruit recently arrived, who, forgetting the respect due | 
to every unprotected female, addressed her in brutal language, and pre- 
sumed to offer a liberty that fired my very blood, 1 rushed forward, and 
so terrible was my voice and aspect that the wretch took to his heels in an 
instant. The lovely Theresa thanked me with ardour, and, while aceompa- | 
nying her back to her home, she confessed to ime in the confusion and ex- 
citement of the moment, that she had long—very long—returned the regard 
[ expressed for ber. 
it was only at that moment I was aware how deeply my affections were | 
engaged; and it also told me the source of the strange uneasiness I suffered | 
at the idea of quitting the town and garrison, though returning with credit 
to my native place, and to objects that should render my 
lightful. Now, also, I first perceived the reason [ hac 


to promote her favourite pursuits and amusements. 


al. I feltthe excesses, the hopes, and the fearsof a tumultuous pas- 
sion. I wasalarined; | trembled as I stood on the brink of a fearful preci- 
pice, compared with which all I had previously risked was nothing. 
terror of losing her completely banished every thought of reputation, coun- 
try, parents, and duties of any kind, for[ could not believe that so much 
happiness was in store for me. Not that I had the slightest grounds for 
jealousy or suspicion; but she had no mother; and [ know not why,—that, ! 
and the idea of her being more the mistress of her own actions, tormented | 
me. For months following we enjoyed the most perfect confidence in each | 
other’s traih and affection. 

Her fsther was so accustomed to look upon me as one of his family that | 
he had not perceived the state of our affections, nor had my Theresa for- | 
mally acquainted him. But she assured me she had no misgivings upon the | 
subject; all required would be to assure him was of the same religious 
tenets, and would fix our residence near him. Strange! but there was 
something ominous !v me in the sound of these words—I was struck with 
them; yet listening only to the dictates of my love, I could dwell but on her 
tenderness and my gratitude Soon, however, when | reflected more calm- 
ly, other thoughts arose ; my duty to God, to my own conscience, to my pa- 
rents, and shame and terror filled ny mind ou reflecting that | had assented 
to all her propositions; to the too alluring picture of our approaching hap- ; 
piness, so fondly dwelt upon. I was starlted, terrified at my own weak- ; 
ness; I considered it my duty to resist, and prayed that [ might be s rength- | 
ened in my good purpose. 

It was then [ repeated my application for my discharge, for how else 
could I ask to be guided rightly, and resist the temptation of my dear The 
resa’s tenderness? Some greater evil might befal us, for which I should 
have to answer—on me alone must fall the whole responsibility! No, I 
was not yet lost! there was one chance of escape; and communicated to 
her my resolution to depart. ‘My father is old and infirm,’ I pleaded, ‘he 
may die ere | embrace him for the last time. If you have the misfor une to | 
lose yours, you are with him, and you have a friend, a lover, and a hus- | 
band whenever you will be mine, and reside with me in my native place. | 
Nothing shal! be wanting on my part to render you as happy as you deserve | 
to be.’ 


‘ 
if 


! 
i 


Theresa answered me only with tears. She tried then to shake my re- | 
solution. I, too, wept; but [ would not promise to alter my intention | 
When she found al! was in vain, she said, with angelic sweetness, she would | 
be all I wished her to be; and gave me her solemn promise that when her 
other duties did not interfere, sue would rejoin me. We even exchanged | 
vows and rings as if we stood before the altar, and, having engaged to | 
write to each other, we embraced and wept the farewell which we could not | 
speak. | 

Imagine the conflict of my feelings as I was about to re-enter my native 
village after years of absence, the singular fortunes I had encountered! The 
joy of revisiting my family once more, was dashed with the tears I fancied I 
yet saw on the face—the radiant angelic face—of her [ now loved, if possi- 
ble, more than ever. ‘Oh!’ [I exclaimed, ‘in what language shall I des- 
cribe her to my dear parents; how they will rejoice over my future pros- 
pects. We have already a liitle competence, and I can still follow the sci- 
ences and arts Iso much love ; dividing my hours between my farm, my 
garden, and the education of my children!’ so vividly did the flattering pic - 
ture rise before my eyes. What delight, I thought, it will give my dear 
mother to learn that | am in easy circumstances, obtained, with the bless- 
ing of God, by my own industry, prudence, and self-denial,—that I shall be 
enabled to bring forward my younger brothers,—and procure an honourable 
and respectable alliance for my two dear little playmates, if I am able to re- 
cognise them, and they forgive me the tears 1 made them shed at our last 
parting. Oh, yes; if they have not forgotten, { am well assured that all 
have forgiven, me!’ 

Still I judged it prudent not to break in upon them on the very eve of my 
arrival; and I hastened to the house of my uncle, to beg that he would ap- 
prise them of my arrival. 

In merry heart, humming the words of a favourite air of my sister when 
we played to our young schoolfellows in the woods of Vincennes, I knock- 
ed at my uncle’s door. I had to repeat my knock, and itretarned that sort 
ot hollow empty sound which a place scantily furnished and inhabited usu- 
aily does. A slight chill or tremour seized me at that sound; it stopped 
my song in the middle; and at last | heard a light, yet slow and measured 





They at last listened to me ; and 
rienced after the desertion of my family, was 


step approach the door. And it was opened by a pale, delicate-looking 
young woman. ‘I called tosee M. Mornay. | mean my Is 
be at home, pray ?’ 
| . ‘No, sir. he is not;’ she answered languidly, yet fixing ber eyes doubt- 
fully on my face. 
‘Lam his nephew ; the son of old Maurice M. 
all well ?’ 
‘Is it possible 2’ cried the girl, starting, and examining my features anew. 
Oh, yes; it is, indeed, Maurice—my Maurice. Iam your sister Adele,’ 
‘ And they are all well?’ I inquired. 


{she well? Are the fa- 


return doably de- | and such a sister served to fill up the void in her 
so long taken plea- } bereavement. 
sure in turning my skill in drawing and mechanics to adorn her home—and | made her appreciate with equal tenderness and delight the treasure of a sis- 


But if distant and un- | ter’s Jove and affection which she had never before 
loverlike before, my whole heart was now absorbed in the delicious avow- 





The | 


| our return, 
| again we were gratified by the attention of the colonel and some of the of- 
| ficers, who gave us an escort through several stages, to facilitate our passage 
| over the mountains, till we reached the Swiss frontier towns on our route to 


' confiding. so perfectly 





‘ Well!’ she exclaimed, in accents of a resigned grief that struck to my 


was carried off by a prevailing epidemic, determined me to hasten to her 
with as little delay as possible. Adele felt equal to the journey ; and we 
both pressed our uncle to accompany us; to become a father also to the 
now orphan Theresa, aud to bestow her hand upon me, and sanction our 
marriage. 

To this he generously consented, though at some inconvenience to him- 
self; and on the evening of the third day, travelling by easy stages, as the 
strength of our dear Adele seemed to bear it, we reached the frontier town 
of D , my old quarters, and had the ineffable pleasure of meeing my 
Theresa once more. She looked surpassingly beautiful in her sorrow ; the 
tears we shed were not all bitterness; and the presence of such an uncle 

least caused by her recent 
Time, who tempers even the keenest of affliction’s darts, 





ossessed ; and that sis- 
ter an object of the fondest care and solicitude to us hed ; presented to her 
by him she loved. My uncle was so proud of my choice, that he declared 
he wou'd adopt her, and being childless, he became vs attached to her ae 
if she had been his own child; while in him she seemed to find a father 
who, like himself, had risen by the force of tis own industry, integrity, and 


| skill. 


The celebration of our ensuing marriage was attended by my friend Colo- 
nel G re, whose approbation of my conduct gave the first spur to my 
success and consequent promotion, and by the two soldiers, now oflicers 
distinguished for their merit, whom I bad rescued, as well as others, both by 
my advice and example from the brink of destruction. This being wholl 
voluntary on their part, was, indeed, doing honour to my nuptials, and seem 
ly noble and delicate as testifying their respect for my dear Theresa, my 
sister, and my uncle, who, on the very day, made his will, leaving all he 
possessed to be divided between my sister and my bride. He then wok his 
leave of us, after engaging us to stay some time with him immediately upon 
On our part, we lost no time in setting out on our tour; and 





Italy. 

Often I look back through the waste of years to the pure and intense de- 
light I then felt in the love of two such gentle beings; so bright, so fair, and 
the thousand novel charms I elicited in our passage through those favoured 
regions, so full of the natural beauty and sublimity, consecrsted by the gran- 
deur and wonders of immortal mind. To watch their first impressions and 
subsequent development upon young susceptible hearts like those J pos- 
sessed, and which clung to, and appeated to me in everything—so fond, so 
directed in | ought, fancy, feeling, and desire by my 
own will—their sole guide, friend, lover, and brother, gave me so proud a 
position in every sense, that I may be said to have exercised one of the most 
happy despotisms in the world—that of at once cultivating, developing, and 
swaying, the thoughts aud affections; and enjoying that free soul-born sym- 
pathy, so dear to youth and innocence in the season of full intellectual bloom, 
ever found the brightest and most fascinating in young and innocent female 
minds. 

How pleasing tu watch the growth of the mind’s graces—of taste, fancy, 
brilliant thought and imagination, from the first germs of incipient novelty, 
admiration, and delight! Their rapture, when fully developed, amid the 
works of the pvet-painters of the world; the divine sculptors, and the re- 
storers of temples worthy of the Christian triumph over heathen gods; the 
glories of Michael Ange'o ; the grand and beautiful consistency to be traced 
in his life and works; in his conversation and his condact; in bis thoughts 
and character ; in the naked majesty of his sculpture ; and his pure- wrought 
religious and poetic soul. And then we turned with a softened and less 
elevated love to the divine art and composition that inspired Raphael's pen- 
cil with that more chaste, delicate outline, and subdued beauty, that allures 
but never astonishes or terrifies the enraptured soul. How days, weeks, 
and months, appeared to us almost like hours, in tracing the lives—the ro- 
mantic lives, as well as the works of the predecessors and tbe pupils of these 
great men. Whatnew —- new pleasures were opened to our view ! 
And we found the same sterling beauty, superior fire, and enthusiasm in 
those great painter-poets of the world—Dante, and Ariosto, and Tasso—as 
in the poet-painters who stand unrivalled in the annals of time, for that 
grandeur combined with native graces to be derived only from the rich sunny 
land of the south, 

It is still my happiest day-dream, the retrospect of that first, last com- 
munion of our young soul-felt enthusiasm and our vivid Joves. Jn a little 
time we were joined by my friend Colonel G——e, at Florence, who had 
resigned his commission, and followed us into Italy upon account of ill 
healtn, but was employed by the French minister in some diplomatic 
affairs. 

He soon confessed to me that another motive had greater influence ; he 
had seen and loved the charming Adele from the hour he had brought his 
friends to grace my marriage; and he declared that the power of lile and 
death lay in our hands, ; 

‘In her hands, [ suppose you mean,’ was my reply ; ‘gratitude com- 
mands me, but it can never dictate to love.’ 

Happily there was no need of any influence of mine. To know was to 
esteem and admire Colonel G——e, and the transition to love is not very 
far, being at least as near akin to it as pity. Nothiog could excel my joy 
at this accession to eur happiness; our Adele’s health was much benetited 
by change of air and climate, and ere many weeks after the arrival of my 
friend and benefactor, I had the pride and delight of giving her hand to 
him at the house of the English an bassador at Florence. 

Soon we planned the continuation of our tour, and the colonel being an 
old traveller, became our guide into the wild and more romantic region of 
the Calabrese. 

There beauties of a different character to any we had before seen, met 
our view ; the wild, and imaginative; the magnificent succession of na- 
ture’s wonders, in her fantastic and in her most sombre moods. The stern, 
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rugged Burse of genius that chastens and elevates the true painter's and 
the poet’s soul, inspiring a strength and vigour like that derived by a vir- 
tuous man, from adversity itself; it was there the savage grandeur, the 
fierce and startling power in his landscape drama, of Salvaior Rosa, first 
tcok root; aud in such scenes the darker sbadows of her fearful power in 
its most appalling shapes entered the soul of Caravaggio ; and like that de- 
mon form the painter drew, continued incessantly to haunt his imagination, 
till he sank a martyr to the force of his own imagination, and wandered 
moody and moon-struck along the neighbouring shores till he expired. 
From these savage rocks, deep glens, and towering heights bad the meu 
arisen who disputed the palmy state of Carthage, who met the Greek 
phalanx under the renowned Pyrrhus, and arrested its course of victory ; 
and here the ancient Sibyll# aud the tearful witches of the Roiaan poe’s 
pronounced their oracles, or celebrated their unhallowed rites. In turning 
the leaves of history, a singular fact or rather coincidence, presents itselt, 
connected with a certain portion of this strange territory, which stretches 
towards the Neapolitan side, iu the number of fatal occurrences that had 
taken place neat the same spot, and almost within the same intervals of 
time, 

The application of Terra Sin‘e'ra thus vg to be not at all inappli- 
cable to this particular district, if we might believe a// the fearful incidents 
alleged by its village annalists to have befallen withiu its fated circle in the 
latter haif ot the eighteenth aye to say nothing of ils bad name in 
more superstitious, necromantic, and miraculous days. . , 

We had just completed our route through this wildly-mournfui and pic- 
turesque laud, aud were un our road to Naples, passing over the mysterious 
ground alluded to. And | was jast laughing at the idea of having passed 
the fatal |} vundary, when from within it, in a wood at our rear. came two 
shots close aiter each other, one piercing shriek, and the next moment all 
was still, But the next it was followed by the fierce shout and enset of 
banditti, all of whom instantly attempted with braudished weapons, to sur- 
round our carriage and horses. Preceded by oaths came the old cry of 
‘ Faccia alla terra’ wut this time it was not obeyed. We were not un- 
prepared to receive them, in moderate number ; and, besides our postillions 
and servants, we had an escort of two soldiers. Colonel G——and I were 
on horseback ; the soldiers advanced, six banditti stood ina line, we dis- 
charged our pistols, and then falling on the villains sword in hand, found 
we had to deal only with three, one of whom soon touk to flight, Jeaving 
two wounded and one prisoner in our hands. 

All this seemed but the work of a moment; but the echo of that cry 
rung in my ears, | rushed to the side of the carriage! and oh God ! what 
language can describe my horror and dismay—the bleeding, lifeless form of 
my own Theresa—not dying (too happy to have drank her last words and 
sighs into my soul}; but dead, dead, in a sister’s arms ! 

1 draw a veil over the rest; there are scenes that cannot be dwelt upon 
or described, but the characters of which are stamped upon the memory in 
living pain. Yet pain and wild delirium itself are blest with sleep, the 
slumbers of unconsciousness, like thuse of wearied nature, only more calm 
and dreamless. The sun of our bright, young day had set ere its noon ; 
age, grief, and care seemed anticipated by halt a century in one moment; 
as if from the summit of all earthly wishes, man were suddenly plunged 
into chaos and old night. In such a state of mind | was borne back by 
my friends to France, to the house of my uncle, where every attention and 
sympathy imaginable were javished on me, lung before the heart's shat- 
tered chords could make a single response. It came, however, as it ever 
does and must do, where grief fails to finish its work at a blow; and time, 
too, the temperer, the soother, tke restorer, came at Jast. Nor was I des- 
tined to remain long alone in my sorrow; his bride, his wife, my sweet 
sister, though much recovered, had received a shuck from the event that 
did her much iojary; and she was gradually fading away and disappearing, 
as it were, inseusibly from our view. She did not complain, nur did she 
seem to sulfer, and fall of a lively faith and hope, of rejoining those she best 
loved, she died with smiles and blessings; and we laid our lovely Adele in 
the village churchyard in the tomb where our family reposed. 

{t will easily be conceived, that the sole resource lett to my friend was 
occapation; when the poignancy of his sorrow abated, he determined to 
re-enter the army. It was an example I soon followed ; and resolved by 
an effort of the same enthusiasm and zeal that had already carried me so 
far, by constaat stady and strict attention to the minatest duties to open for 
myself sources of consolation in a more active, if not a more distinguished 
career. 
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THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 

* Your life has been full of vicissitude,’ replied he, ‘ I trust, however, 
that your adventures are now over, and that you will be restored to 
your friends ; the service you performed for our cause will never be for- 
gotten.’ 

1 ventured to ask him how it was that he was now in the employ of 
the King of Portugal? He replied, 

‘Taman _lrishman by birth, and educated at St. Omers. I was first 
sent to Spain by the order when [ was young, and have since been em- 
ployed all over the world in the advancement of our holy church. Country 
with our order is of no consequence. We all serve the holy church and 
go wherever our services are required. 1 would you were a Catholic, 
I could advance you beyond all your hopes ; but you are engaged to be 
married, and that puts an end to the question. 7 ‘ 

As I thought the holy father must be tired with our long conference, 
I rose and took my leave. 

_ Three days afterwards | was informed by him he intended to set off on 
his return to Rio, and now I thought of the diamond which | resolved to 
carry with me. [had no fear of being searched while under this excel- 
lent superior’s protection, and, therefore, 1 went to my lodging, dug up 
the diamond, and having washed it, for the first time gave it the exami- 
nation which it deserved. It certainly was a stone of great value, but of 
what value, ! could not exactly say. From what I learnt from the di- 
rector, who usually put his idea of the value upon any diamond of size 
which was brought to him, I considered that 20,0002. was the least 
which could be put upon the stone. I took the precaution not to carry 
it loose in my pocket, but to sew it within the lining of my clothes. 
Glad | was, indeed. when the orders to start the next morning were given 
out. I found that a horse was appointed for me, and having made up my 
valise, not forgetting my tattered Bible, I went to my bed, thanking God 
pee this was to be the last night that I was to pass in the Sierra de Espin- 

1aco, 

At daylight the superior took his leave, mounted his mule, and we set 
forth, passing the guard-house in the narrow road, which I never expect 
ed to pass again. Before noon we were clear of the Sierra, and once 
more inthe open country, The attendants with a portion of the sumpter 
mules, went in advance, to prepare for the superior’s arrival at the spot 
where we were to halt. 

_The weather was excessively sultry, and the glare of the sun was very 
distressing. At noon we stopped to take our dinner, and the usual 
siesta after it. The attendants in advance had raised a sort of palanguin 
for the superior, and every thing was ready. Thesuperior alighted, and 
sat down under the palanguin which protected him from the rays of the 
sun ; we all sat round at a respectful distance. The heat was so intense, 
that to relieve himself, the superior had, when he sat down, thrown off 
his long black robe, such as is worn by the priests of his order. Dinner 
Was served up, and we had a merry party, notwithstanding the great heat 
After our meal, we all shaded ourselves as well as we could, and took 
our siesta for about two hours, when the superior rose up, and gave the 
signal for resuming our journey. The horses were soon ready, and the 
superior’s mule being brought up to the palanquin, he rose np, and one 
of his attendants was lifting up his robe for the superior to resume it 
when my eye detected the head of a snake just showing itself out of the 
coat pocket of the robe in which he carried his breviary and his handker- 
chief. I knew the snake well, for we often found them in the Sierra de 
Espinhaco, and some two or three of the slaves had lost their lives by their 
bite, which was so fatal, that they died in less than five minutes afterwards 
The superior had his handkerchiet in his hand, and would have undoabr- 
edly put it in his pocket before he mounted his mule, and if so, would 
certainly have been bitien, and lost his life. As the superior was fastening 
his robe at the throat, | darted forward, seized it, threw it on the gro mE 
and commenced stamping upon it with all my force, much to the eur prise 
of the whole party. Some of them thought me mad, and othe rs, who 
were horrified at such treatment of the holy garment, called out, © H. re- 
tico maldetto !”’ which, madam, you mast know, Means, accursed heretic 
Having felt the snake (which is very short, but very thick in the body. 
with a head like a toad) several times moving under my feet, and then 
moving no more, [ then stepped off the garment, and turning it over, } 
lifted it ap by the skirt, so that the dead snake rolled @ut of the pocket, — 

_ ‘TI thank the God whom we al! worship, and the Son of God, who died 
for us all, whether Catholic or Heretic,’ cried I, ‘that I have been the 
means of preserving our holy father.’ 

I had knelt dowu as I thus prayed, and the superior, perceiving the dan- 











ger that he had been in, did the same, and silently returned his thanks; at 
his example all the rest went down wn their kuees. ts 

‘Yes,’ said the superior, ‘ would to God that instead of reviling each 
other, all denominations of Christians would joia in thus bruising the head 
of the serpent which seeks our spiritual death.’ 

He then rose and said, . 

‘My son, I thank thee for the kind service thou hast performed. 

I then explained to the superior the deadly nature of the animal, and my 
fear that he would have put his handkerchief in the pocket of his robe before 
I had time to prevent him, and begged him to excuse my seeming abrupt- 
ness. 

‘ There needs no apology for saving a man’s life,’ replied he, smiling.— 
‘Come, let us go forward.’ . : ‘ 

I hardly need say, that we were not quite so long in returning to Rio as 
we were in going to the mines. We accomplished our journey, without 
using extreme haste, in about half of the time. On our arrival, we took up 
our quarters at a magnificent palace, which had been equnepretes to the 
superior during his residence at Rio, and 1 found myse! sumptuously lod- 
ged. For some days, during which the saperior had frequent interviews 
with the viceroy, [did not see him, but one day I was sammoned to his 
presence. 

« My sun,’ said he, ‘ I have lost no time in investigating your affair, and | 
find that all you have said is quite correct. To the disgrace of the govern- 
ment here, and the manner ia which justice is administered, it appears that 
this man, Olivarez, on his arrival, went to the secretary of the judge of that 
court in which such offences are tried, and stated that he had two English 
mutineers on board, who had attempted to take the vessel, and wounded 
several of his men dangerously ; that he wished, of course, to deliver them 
up bot emaeae but that the immediate departure of his vessel would be pre- 
vented by su doing, as histcrew would be required as evidence ; that the delay 
would be very disadvantageous; and he inquired whether it could not be 
managed that these men might be punished without the appearance of 
himeelf and his men, as he would pay # good sum rather than be detained. 
The secretary perfectly understood the trick, and upon the receipt of five 
hundred cruzados, he accepted the deposition of Olivarez, sworn to by him, 
as sufficient evidence, and you were consigned to the mines upon his depo- 
sition by a warrant from the judge. 

‘ We have nad some trouble to obtain all the facts, but the question has 
been severely applied, and has elicited them. Now, first as to the judge 
and his secretary, they have gone to the gaol, and will take your place in 
the mines for life. Next as to Olivarez. It appears, that cn his arrival, he 
sold his cargo of slaves very advantageously; that baving received the 
money, he gave a small portion to each of his men, and that they went on 
shore, and like all English seamen, were svon in a state of intoxication ; 
that Olivarez took such steps with the police as to have them all thrown 
into prison when in that state; and, on the foll »wing morning, he went to 
them, persuaded them that they had committed themselves = their 
intoxication, and that it required a large sam to free them. This he pre- 
tended to have paid for them, and having purchased a cargo for his voyage, 
he gut them all on board, and again ran for the coast of Africa. In three 
months he returned with another cargo, which he sold. He bad found out 
his mother, and now he expended the meney he bad made in purchasing a 
good property about seven miles from Rio, where he placed his motber 
and some slaves to take care of it, and cultivate it. He contrived to defraud 
his crew as much as he could, and before be went to the coast again, he 
married an amiable young person, the daughter of a neighbour. He made 
a third and fourth voyage with equal success, but on the third voyage he 
contrived to get rid of a portion of his English crew, who were now be- 
eoming troublesome, by taking some Portuguese sailors out with bim. and 
leaving the English on the coast, as if by mistake. Previous to the fourth 
voyage, it appears that he satisfied the remainder of the English crew by 
producivg accuunts, and sharing out to them several bundred dollars pre 
vious to their departure tor the coast. He made a slight addition to bis 
Portuguese sailors, not putting too many on board, to avoid suspicion, aud 
wheu on the cvast of Africa a portion died ; whether by poison or not is not 
known, and the others he put on sbore, seizing all their property, and the 
dollars with which he had satisfied them. On his retarn from his fourth 
voyage, having now nothing to fear from the partners in his atrocious deed, 
having realised a large sum, he determined to remain ov shore altogether, 
and live on his property with his mother and wife. He did so, and sent 
out the schooner under a Portuguese captain and crew, to be employed for 
bim as owner in the slave traffic, and she has made two voyages since, and 
is expected back again every day. Now, my son, retribution has fallen 
heavily upon this bad man. Had he been discovered and pauished when 
he first did the deed, it would have been as nothing compared to what it 
has been now; he then had no property—no ties—in fact. nothing or little 
to regret; but now with a wife and child. with a valuable property, living 
in independence, and increasing that wealth daily—nuow when he is at the 
very summit of his ambition, restored to his own Cuunlry, respected and 
considered as being a man of wealth, ne has been seized, thrown into a 
dungeon, pat to the question, and now lies in a state of misery, awaiting the 
senteace of death which has been pronovnced against him, Neither has 





he the consolation of knowing that he leaves those whom he loves in a state 
of affluence, for all his property, having been gaiuved by making use of 
your property, necessarily is your property, and not his, and it has been 
confiscated accordingly for your use and benefit. As soon as everything is 
collected, it will be paid into your hands. Thus, my son, I have at last at- 
tained justice for you.’ 

1 was, as you may imagine, my dear madam, profuse in my acknowledge. 
ments, but he stopped me, saying, 

‘| was sent here to see that justice was done to every body, if J possibly 
could—no easy task, when all are amassing money, uot caring how they 
obtain it; but, surely, if any one has peculiar claims upon me, it is you.’ 

The superior then asked me many questions relative to my parentage, and 
I did not conceal any thing from him. I told who I was, aad why, at an 
early age, I leit my father’s house, He asked me many questions, and, after 
about two hours’ conversation, he dismissed me, saying, 

‘You may always depend upon my protection and gratitude.’ 

Before he dismissed me, he told me that he was about to send a despatch 
boat to Lisbon, and as I might wish to inform my friends of my safety, if | 
would write letters, he would insure their being safely delivered to 
my friends in England. [ gladly availed myself of this offer, and indeed 
would have begged a passage for myself, if it had not been that I considered 
Olivarez’s money to be the property of Mr. Trevannion, and was deter- 
mined to remit it to him before I left Rio. This detained me about six 
weeks longer, during which interval Olivarez had suffered the penalty due 
to his crimes, having been strangled ia the market place. 

The money received was 28,000 crazados, and not knowing how to dis- 
pose of it, | applied to the superior, who gave me orders for it in daplicates 
upon the treasury at Lisbon, one of which I had very soon an opportunity 
of sending home to Mr, Trevanvion, with a duplicate of my first letter, and 
a second to kim and Amy, stating my intention of returning as soon as 
possible. But this was by a Portuguese frigate, which made a very circui- 
tous route home, and {| did not choose to go by that conveyance, as her 
detention at the different ports wasso uncertain. At last [ became very 
impatient for my departure, and anxiously awaited the sailing of sume ves. 
sel to any part of Europe. 

I has reserved 1000 crazados for my own expenses, which I considered as 
quite sufficient, bul they were gradually wasting away, for 1 was every 
where received, and in the best company of Rio. At last one day the supe- 
rior seut for me, and told me he was about to send an advice boat to Lisbon, 
and I might take passage if I wished ; that it was a very smail one, but a 
very fast sailer. 1 thanked him heartily, accepted the proposal, and went 
tomy room to pack up my clothes. In the afternoon the captain of the 
xebeyue called upon me, and told me that he would start on the following 
morning if I would be ready. I replied that | should be, put some dollars 
into his hands, requesting that he would procure for me aby thing that be 
considered would be necessary and agreeable, and if the sum | had given 
him was not enough, | would repay him the remainder as svon as we were 
out ofharbour. I tock my leave of the superivr, who parted with me with 
many protestations of regard on his side, aud tears and gratitude on mine, 
and early the next morning | was on board of the xebeque. In light winds 
she was extremely fast, but she certainly was too small to cross the Atlan 
tic Ocean; nevertheless, as the captain said, she had crossed it several 
times, and he hoped that she often would again. 

The passage, however, that he usually made, was to ran up to the north 
ward of the Antilles, and then cross over, making the Bahama Isles, and 
from thence taking a fresh departure for Lisbon Our crew consisted of 
only eight men, besides the captain; but as the vessel was not more than 
thirty tons, they were suflicient We made a good run, until we were in 
about twenty-four degrees of north latitude, when, as we stretched to th: 
eastward to cross the Atlantic, we met with a most violent gale, which last 
ed several days, and I tally ex pected every hour that the vessel would g: 
down, buried as she was by the heavy sea At last we had no chance bu 
to scad belore the wind, which we did tor two days before a raging and fo! 
lowing sea, that appeared determined upon our destruction. Ou the se 
cond night, as | was on deck, watching the breaking and tossing of the bi! 
lows. and the swift career of the litle bark, which enabled her to avoid 
them, the water suddenly appeared of one white foam, and as we rose upon 





che next sea, we were hurled along on its crest, reeling on the foam until 
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it had passed us, and then we struck heavily upon a rock. Fortunately, it 
was a soft coral rock, or we had all sortaned The next wave lifted us u 
again, and threw us farther on, and, on its receding, the little zebeque lai 
high and dry, and careened over on her bilge. 

he waters rose and fell, and roared and foamed about us, but they lifted 
ns no more, neither did they wash us off the decks as we clung to the rig- 
ging ; for the stout short mast, upoa which the Jateen sail was hoisted, had 
not been carried away. We remained where we were till murning. Ae 
the night wore away, so did the gale decrease and the sea subside. The 
waters now gradually left us; at intervals, when the waves receded, we 
could walk on the shore ; but we remained on the vessel til near noon, by 
which time we found our vesse! high and dry, having been carried over 
a coral reef, which appeared to extend a distance of one or two miles into 
the offing. 

The men who had been much buiffe'ed by the waves, and who were ex- 
hausted by clinging so long to the rigging, now that they found themselves safe 
and were warmed by the heat of the sun, rallied, and began to move about. 
We had a long consultation as to how we should act. There was no chance 
ot getting the vessel off again, and we did not exactly know where we were; 
but the captain and [ agreed that it must be upon one of the small islands of 
the Bahama group that we had been cast away, and our conjecture was 
right. After some consultation, the captain and [ called the men together, 
aud told them that it was very probable that we might be some time before 
we could find the means of getting off the island, and that therefore we must. 
all do our best; that we would land and erect a tent with the sails, and ob- 
tain provisions; after that we would consider the vessel and her stores as 
public property, but thatevery man’s private property should be secured to 
him as if we were still on board of the xebeque; that the captain should 
retain the command as before, and his orders should be obeyed by every- 
body, as long as they were reasonable and just 

The men, who were well-behaved, quiet fellows—not like the English 
seamen, given to liquor—very readily agreed, and it was arranged that the 
following morning we should commence our labours. This was a sad blow 
to me, who was aNticipating a speedy meeting with Amy. I kuew how 
doubtful was the chance of our being seen by any vessel, and that [ must 
remain here for some months, if not longer—-but | had been well schooled, 
aud could now say with fervency, ‘ Thy will, oh Lord, and not mine be 
done.’ 

We remained on board of the vessel that night, and the next morning the 
gale had ceased, aud the waters, to our astonishment, had receded, so as to 
leave us at Jeast sixty yards from the sea, which was now almost calm.— 
We first took a survey of the island, to ascertain if there was any water, and, 
as the island was not more than two miles in circumference, this did not 
take us long. Fortunately, in the centre we found a deep hole sunk in the 
soft coral rock by some other people who had been wrecked here, and on 
the whole the water was, although a little brackish, somewhat palatable. It 
»vidently was the sea- water filtered through the soft rock. 

The whole of the island was surrounded with coral reefs, with lanes of 
deep water ruuning between them, and the fish were sporting in thousands 
alter the storm, but there was not a tree or vestige of vegetation upon the 
whole island We soon, however, discovered that it was frequented by 
turtle, for we found some eggs fresh-buried in the sand. Having made this 
survey, we then went back to the vessel, and with spars and sails rigged a 
but upon the highest part of the island, which might be ten or fifteen feet 
above the level of the sea. The tent was large enough to hold filty men, if 
required, 80 we brough! our bedding and chests and al! our cooking appa- 
raius un shore, made a fire-piace outside the tent with the little caboose we 
bad on board of the vessel, sent a man to obtain water from the hole, and 
put on some meat to boil for our dinners. in the evening we all went out 
to turn turtle, and succeeded in turning three, when we decided that we 
would not captare any more until we had made a turtle-poud to put them 
in, for we had not more than two months’ provisions on board of the vessel, 
and did not know how long we might be detained. The men behaved very 
well, and indeed seemed determined to make themselves as comfortable as 
they conid uuder existing cireumstonces. The next day we put out some 
lines in deep water, and caught several large fish, and then we went to find 
a proper spot for a turtle-pond. We selected a hole in the reef which we 
thought would answer, as we had only one end of it to fill up, and we 
commenced breaking away the rock with crow-bars, aud worked hard the 
whole of the day, some breaking and others carrying the masses broken off. 
By degrees they rose to the surface of the water, and in two days more we 
calculated that the pond would be ready to receive the turtle. We had 
killed one turtle ia the morning, and we now lived upon it altogether, as 
we wished to save our salt provisions. The captain and I had many con- 
sultations as to what we should do, and what attempts we should make to 
get off from this spot. Build a boat we could not, as we had not a carpenter 
among us, or the means of making the iron-work necessary We had some 
tools, such as are usually used on board of vessels, aud several pounds of 
large naile, but none fit for buat-building. 1 proposed that we should ex- 
amine the bottom of the xebeque, and see what damage was done to it.— 
We did so, and found that the larboard streak was broken and two of her 
timbers, but they were easy to repair; in every other respect she was 
suund. I then proposed that we should cut down the xebeque to a large 
boat, which we could easily do by ripping off her planks aud decks, and 
sawing dewn her timbers to the height required. lt would be a heavy 
buat, it was true, but we should be able to launch her with rollers, and the 
draught of water would be so small that we could get ber over the reefs, 
which we could not possibly do the xebeque He approved of the idea, 
and we agreed that as svon as the turtle-pond was tinished we would make 
ihe attempt. 

In two days more we had finished the pond, and had turned thirty turtle, 
which we put into it. The men, now that they found that t ey had plenty 
to eat, began to show sigus of laziness, and did not very readily commence 
the work upon the xebeque. They ate and slept, ate and slept again, on the 
mattresses -pread in the tent. At times they would fish, but it was with 
difficulty that the captain and [ could persuade them to work, and if they did 
work half an hour, they then (hrew down their axes and crow-bars and 
went back to the tent They had plenty of tobacco and they smoked half 
the day, ate turtle, and then slept again. Nevertheless, as the captain and I 
worked hard, the work progressed; in about ten days alter we began the 
work, we had ripped off her decks and her side-planks as low as we thought 
right, and we were now sawing through the timbers, when the quiet of our 
party was disturbed by what may be considered a very strange quarrel. 
Que of the men asserted in conversation that St. Anthony was born in Padua; 
one or two of the other seamen denied it, and this difference of opinion, 
which at first was a mere nothing, from sullenness, | presume, and some- 
thing being required to excite them, in the course of a day or two ended in 
a serious feud ;—the Paduans terming the anti-Paduans heretics and Jews 

Lhe epithet of Jew was what irritated so much, and the parties being ex’ 
actly even, four on each side, on the third day, after an angry altercation 
they all rushed out of the tent tu decide the affair with their knives, Th‘ 
conflict was very fierce, and took place when the captain and | were at th” 
xebegue, and before we could separate them, four of them had fallen ; tw” 
were killed, and the other two badly wounded. It may appear ridiculou” 
that people sould take each other’s lives for such a trifle; bul, after al!, na” 
tious declare war aguinst each other, and thousands are killed on both sides 
for causes almost as slight. With great difficulty we separated the remain- 
ing combatauts, and such was their rage and excitement, that every now an 
tben they would attempt to break from us and attack exch vther again, but 
at lust we disarmed them. 

‘This was a sad business ; and it was melancholy to think that companions 
in misfortune should take each other's lives, instead of feeling grateful to the 
Almighty for their preservation. 

We buried the two men who had fallen, and dressed the wounds ot the 
hurt ; but afier this quarrel the four others came to their work, and contin- 
ued steady at it. We had now removed the upper portion ‘ fthe xebeqnue, 
aud commeuced fixing beams and carlines on the lower part, 50 a to make 
4 decked boat of it, aud iu another week we had decked ber over. But we 
had a great deal more to do: we had to reduce the mast and yard to a prop- 
er size, to alter the sail and rigging, to make a smal! rudder, and rollers to 
launch her upon. All this, with our reduced force ccupied us another 
mouth ; for the two wounded men, although recovering, could but just craw! 
about. Weturned many more turile at night, that we might have a sufli- 
cient supply. We now looked out for a channel of deep water through the 
reef, to get our boat out, and made one out to — a extent, yeep oe d not 
survey further without getting off the reef, and (he sharke were 60 Dumerous 

hat we dare not venture. However, we took it for granted. as we had 
tonud deep water in shore, that we shonld be sure to do eo in the « ffing ; 
ind we now got car boat upon the rollers which we had made, by digging 
iway the sand from beaesti her, an ja trench to the water's edge. We 
had already been two tn yuths on the island when all was ready for launch- 





ing. 


Anxious as I was to return to England, I cannot say that I was anhappy 

’ here was always a fine sea-breeze which covled the 
‘ir, and enabled us to work without exhaustion. With the exception of the 
intortuvate quarrel | bave referred to, every thing went on quietly. After 
vork was over, L resorted as usual to my Bible, and read for hours ; and this 
calmed aud allayed any impatient feelings which might at times arise 
felt that | bad great cause to be grateful to the Almighty for preserving m: 
ts he had dove. and that it would be tolly and wickedness on my part to r« 
pine because I could not obtain all that I wished. I waited, therefore, fi 


when oo this island: 
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His own good time, without murmuring, and in full confidence that all was 
sr ogeal contrived to get our boat into the water, and she floated much 








Cock, nay by Cock,’ we know what it will be. You will cab it out of your 
way to try the chops and ribs of beefagain. Colnett’s charge for the joint 


lighter than we thought she would have done, considering the weight of | is eighteen-pence. 


inher. As soon as she was anchored about ten feet from the 
ich we ath a gangway to ber with planks, and commenced getting all 
our salt provisions, water, and stores, which we had selected as most neces 
sary, on board ofher. ‘The stowage of these occupied us two days ; we thea 
got the yard up aod bent the sail, and having fitted oars, we determined that 


next day we would embark. As she still swam light, we got on board | y 


of her as many turtle as we could conveniently carry, and then, for the last 
time, went on shore to sleep. } 4 
‘As there was no room for our chests, it was agreed that we each shou 
have a bundle on board, selecting those things which we most required an 
most valued. This proposal, which was made by the captain, put me 10 
mind of the diamond, which had scarcely once entered my thoughts since I 
had been on the island When | took it out of my chest, | thought that I 
might as well make it more convenient to carry, as there was no saying what 
might be the result of our new expedition ; so, when the other meu were all 
busy about their own effects, I just took the precaution to roll it up in a cov- 
ering of pitch, so that, if taken from me or lost, it might not be known to be 
a diamond, and then I sewed it up in a piece of leather, which I cut from an 
old glove, putting a strong Jeather lanyard to it, so that { might wear it round 
my neck. Having done this withvut any one taking notice, and having o- 
thing else to do, I took some fine twine, and worked it over, like the mous- 
ing of a stay, ina way peculiar to sailors, so that, when finished, it was very 
much in the shape of a miniature buoy to an anchor, and remindec me ota 
fend off, or fender, such as they use to prevent aay injury to the sides of a 
vessel when coming in contact with another. Having finished my work, I 
put the leather lanyard round my neck, inside of my shirt, so that my dia- 
mond was concealed from sight; I then put up my remaining pieces-of- 
eight—which were nearly 500, the best of my clothes, [fo: during my stay a 
Rio I had very much increased my stock,] and I hardly need say that the old 
Bible was not left behind. 
a oe 


DINING OUT. 
(Conciuded from the last Albion.) 

A man may show as much tact and taste in the selection of the friends he 
asks to meet you as in the choice of the meats and wives he sets upon his 
table. The late Mr. Walker, the magistrate, was of opinion that a man’s 
dimner-party should never consist of more than eight,—that is, if a good din- 
ner and conversation alone were wanted. The entertaining author of the 
Original has a right to be heard on such a subject. We are inclined to bar- 
gain for a round-table in addition. Corners turn people out, and put people 
out. A semi-circle round the fire, with your feet on the fender and a glass of 
old port at your lips, is no imperfect enjoyment when yule-logs crackle in 
the grate, and merry sayings occur to promote digestion. But a circle of 
faces round a haunch of venison, a sirloin of beef, or even a saddle of mat- 
ton, reads still better upon paper, and is in reality, much to be preferred.— 
Only take care how you select your friends, and remember, above all, that 
it is as much iced duty to call out the particular talents of your friends by 
your own skil! in conversation, as it is to recommend your own or your 
cook’s superior skill in the dishes which you set before them. We have 
often thought that, in saying to one’s self, ‘ Whom shall we have?’ or, ‘Whom 
shall we ask to meet him!’ it would be infinitely worth one’s while to turn 
to or repeata very characteristic passage in Guldsmiths’s unhappily-unfivish- 
ed Retalation,— 


‘If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself and he brings the best dish; 
Our Dean shall be venison just fresh from the plains, 
Our Burke shall be tongue with the garnish of brains ; 
Our Will shall be wild-tow] of excellent flavour, 

And Dick with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our Cumberland’s sweetbread its place shall obtain, 
And Douglas is pudding, substantial and plain ; 

Oar Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and sultuess agree.’ 


This plan of looking upon your friends asso many individual dishes is 
much to he commended. Then never ask more than two great talkers at a 
dinner of eight, or one who sits and says nothing, and only opens his mouth 
to receive his plate. Your great talkers, it is said, are generally the shal- 
lowest fellows in the room ; Pat your solemn spoons, who sit and look at- 
tention, too often turn out dead bargains at the end. We never see a heavy- 
looking listener in aroom, but we think of the story in the T'able-talk of 
Coleridge,— 

* Silence does not always mark wisdom. I was at dinner some time ago 
in company with a man who listened to me aud said nothing for along time; 
but he nodded his head, and I thought him intelligent. At length, towards 
the end of the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on the table, and 
my man had no sooner seen them, than he burst forth with “ Them’s the 
jockeys forme!” I[ wish,’ adds Ccleridge, ‘Spurzheim could bave ex- 

a mined the fellow’s head !’ 


Give us a contradicter after this,—none of your mandarin -headed listeners 
nodding assent Mechanically and nothing more. 

We have little sympathy, we confess, with the gentleman’s predilection 
for apple-dumplings; nor are we inclinéd to indulge in Sir Epicure Viam- 
mon’s liking for dishes such as Lucullus, and Lucullus alone, would have had 
at table,—tongues of carps, dormice, the paps of a pregnant sow, the beards 
of barbels, mullets soused in high country-wines, peacocks’ brains, &c. It 
is not tor dishes like these that we should be tempted to wish, in the lan- 
guage of one of Ben Jonson's sons,— 


‘O now for an eternity of eating, 

Fool was he that wish'd but a crane’s short neck ! 
Give me one, Nature, long as is a cable 

Or sounding-line ; and all the way a palate 

To taste my meat the longer! ’ 


We hardly know where we could wish this with propriety, unless at the 
Steaks behind the Lyceum, where, with your two finger-sized helpings at a 
time, the allowance of pickles at the fifth, good drink, and the liberty of un- 
licensed s h, you are tempted to wish fora lengthened appetite in lan- 
guage such as Randolph wrote for his Epicurean Acolastus, 

This mention of the Steaks behind the Lyceum—better but incorrectly 
known as the Beef-steak Club—reminds us not inappropriately that we have 
s>metliing to say on the subject of chops and steaks in London, A man with 
a good stomach is always happy when he can talk of meat. Another, with 
a ruined appetite, takes pleasure in dwelling on the past—his feats of stomach 
in his younger years. The subject is an interestinzene. Queen Elizabeth’s 
maids of honour, who made their breakfasts of ramps of beef, would 


If Monday at the Cock, then by all means Tuesday at the Rainbow. Drop 
in about six o'clock, in time for the hotjoint, Little Argent understands a 
joint; if you know him well let him cut for you. Don’t ask for a map 
a sieak; they are not s» famed in the art of cooking them at the Rainbow 
since the fat cook died,:whose full-length portrait decorates the room in which 
ou sit. The stout here is as good as it is at the Cock, though people affect to 
perceive a difference, the merest imagination in the world. You may order 
a pintto begin with. The run of the joint is two shillings. We are sorry 
we cannot recommend the rabbits. We went anknown, like Canning, into 


nd | company and got a yesterday’s one by mistake. We refused to pay for it ; 


and our refusal was properly accepted. Perhaps Mr. Argent hus rated the 
waiter well since we were there last. Will our friend J. B. (that worthy 
prop of the Rainbow about six) speak to Mr. Argenton the point? His 
word will carry weight. . 

Wednesday, we recommend, should be set apart for the Cheshire 
Cheese, with a party of six, though four will do. The ~ of the Chesh- 
ire Cheese is a beef-steak pudding ; and Ben basa Cook who understands 
it thoroughly. However, it is Ben’s looking on, we believe, that perfects 
all. Some will exclaim that a beef-steak pudding is a heavy dish, and so 
far we agree with them when they confine their complaint to the article as 
it is cooked at home. At Ben's it is a very different matter. The receipt 
for making it is said to have belonged to the tribe of Ben for a century and 
more, The futher of all the Bens 's said to have been an apprentice to the fa- 
mous Christopher Kat, who made the celebrated Kit-Kat pies, as his mut- 
ton-pies were called, which said pies originated the Kit-Kat club, and the 
Kit-Kat portraits. It was only fit that the apprentice should excel ina 
pudding, when his master excelled ina pie. But to our tale, you cannot 
have a pudding unless you give your order early. Ben’s score closes, we 
are told, at ten a.m. He could not conscientiously, he says, score a custo- 
mer up after that hour, A beef-steak pudding requires time to make, and 
avery long time (Ben never enumerates the hours) to boil. Well, we 
will suppose the pudding ordered, and the dinner hour six. Your party is 
nulls ; you are all hunger and expectation, in enters Ben with the pud- 
ding! and only witness the eager watchfulness of his eyes as he scans the 
party round for a look (be does not want words at such a time) of ‘ Ben, 
you bave done wonders—all right.’ Now mind how you remove a centre 
from the lid, and have the oysters at hand ready to pop in. Oysters cook 
sufficiently well with the heat of the pudding they are put in. Boil them 
in the pudding itself and they turn out tough and tasteless, like (iu short), 
so many pieces of leather. The removal of the lid is a work of some nice- 
ty. Ooly hear what Ben has to say on this point! Now, however, it is 
time to remove the lid once more, the oysters are well done; and the only 
question is who shall be helped first :— 


‘ Fair fa’ your honest sonsie face, 
Great Chieftain of the puddin’-aace ! 
Aboon them a’ ye take your place, 

Paineh, tripe or thairm ; 
Weel are ye worthy c’ a grace 
As lang’s my arm.’ 


This saying of grace 1s by no means an unnecessary matter. Some short 
one should be said on this, and on all similar occasions; ‘ as !ang’s my arm,’ 
is a mile too long. Beau Nash’s is not a bad one. ‘Come, gentlemen, eat, 
and welcome.’ Beiter still is old Lady Hobart’s grace. ‘ Well,’ says my 
lady, looking anxiously round for some one to say grace at table, ‘I think I 
must say as one did in the like case, ‘God be thanked. nobody will say 
grace.’* This was said a century and a halt before Sheridan was born. 

You may sately say grace over anything that Ben serves up. It is not, 
however, at any tavern in London that you muy with anything like com- 
mon prudence ejaculate a ‘ Thank God’ for what is set before you. Do 
not forget Mrs. Johnson’s memorable saying to her husband, the celebrated 
‘Sam’ The Doctor, though always ecegiaieieg about his dinners, never 
omitted to ‘ Thank God’ for what was set before him. His complaints be- 
came so common that Mrs. Johnson at last called to him when about to say 

race, ‘ Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make a farce of thanking God 
or a dinner which in a few minutes you will pronounce not eatable.’ A 
proper rebuke—and so the Doctor thought it. 

In a party of six over a Beef-steak Pudding (hang it, we had nearly writ- 
ten the name of the pudding withort the capital letter so particularly its 
due) great care should be taken to select the most impartial individual of 
the company for the all-important office of carver. In the distribution of 
a Beef-steak Pudding this is very essential. The lid is always the lightest 
part of the paste, and the most digestible; a fair share of this, though of 
the size of half a-crown, is, therefore, due to every partaker. Then the 
equal distribution of the better portion of the meat, of the gravy, the oys- 

ters,—yes, and the kidneys too, demands the scales of Justice herself. Then 
an experienced carver will keep something good in reserve for second help 
ings. The taste refines by what it feeds on. Do not, therefore, deal too 
lavishly at first in the very pope's eye of the puddiug. To have av army 
of reserve is a golden maxim You may lose a whole circle of acquaint- 
ances by your manner of carving. Remember the fate of a certain Robert 
Sinclair, who used to say that he had thirty friends during a fortnight’s resi- 
dence at Harrogate, and lost them all in the carving of one haunch of ven- 
ison. 

You may dine on Thursday at the Three Tuns in Billingsgate, at the one, 
or at the four o’clock fish ordinary. We recommend the former, though 
the hour is an early one; bat it is for this reason, that the salesmen of the 
market generally sit down to it, and the fish, we have always thought, is a 
shade if anything the better. We are however assured, that this is not the 
case, and Mr. Simpson indignantly denies the difference. We have no rea- 
son to doubt bis veracity, and the difference may, perhaps, be altogether 
imaginary. Let the difference ther be what it will. the four o’clock dinner 
is a cheap and capital one at double the price Mr. Simpson charges. We 
know not where yeu could get such sentes dinner for eighteen-pence, or 
even for three times the sum. - Think of the fine fish course—a noble cod, 
or salmon, or turbot at one end; a large dish of fried cod at the other, with 
fried soles and fried eels in the centre, melted butter, soy, andjanchovy sau- 
ces, potatoes and bread at pleasure. 

This seems more than enough for the money; but eighteen-pence pro 
vides for a very great deal at the Three Tuns in Billingsgate The fish re- 
moved (and very little goes down,) there is a capital dinner of Butcher’s 
meat and Greeus—a piece of roast beef at one end, and a boiled leg of mut- 
ton, or some such kind of dish, at the other—roast at the head, boiled at 
the bottom, with an ample dish of beef-steaks (tolerably good, too,) in the 
centre of the table. It is very hard if you cannot dine with such a fare be- 
fure you. But your eighteen-pence is not yet exhausted: there is cheese 
(not ‘ pippins and cheese’) to follow. And all, we repeat, for eighteen- 
pence! The thing is marvellous. There are, however, other recommen- 
dations—the water which is placed on the table in a row of hock-bottles 


Lave listened with greedier ears than usual to Reeiva when she talked of | down the middle is worthy of Hare Court in the Temple, orof Aldgate 


steaks. 


People who dine at the Albany Rooms in Piccadilly, at the Edinburgh 
Castle, in the Strand, at Hancock’s, in Rupert Street, a' John-o’-Groats, im- 
mediately opposite, and at \arney's, in Newcastle Street, seem to satisfy 
their appetite rather unadvisedly. To our thinking there are no places 
like Joe's in French Lane, the Cock on the north side of Fleet Street, and 
the Rainbow on the south, the Three Tuns in Billingsgate, the Cheshire 
Cheese in Wine Office Court, and the Blue Posts in Cork Street. A man 
who spends a week in London on his own resources cannot do better, we 
conceive, than dine at the six places we have enumerated, making his at- 
tendance over on the seventh, to the house he likes the best. 7 

Achop at the Cock in Fleet Street is no every-day production; if one 
chop is not enough, order by all means a chop and sausage, or a chop and 
chop to follow; or finish off with a Cheshire rabbit (we oles the mure re- 
cent spelling,) youcannot go wrong. The stout here is excellent, You are 
only trifling with your appetite if you ask for less than a thunderer the first 
go. Always drink Cock stout from the glass: the half-and-half and the por- 
ter from the pewter. We ourselves drink half-and-half as less heady, al- 
ways finishing off with half-a-pint of porter, in the same pint pot, which we 

e as a kind of light claret after diuner. We recommend the same course 
to others. William knew our ways, and Charles is getting them. We are 


pump, hard by. The sherry, too, is not amiss, by any means, for tavern 
sherry ; and the punch But before we enlarge upon the purch, a few 
rules for the guidance of the stranger who dines there for the rst time may 
be found of service. If you wish to dine at one, take your seat a quarter 
of an hour before ; if the little transept at the head of the table is taken 
(and plates turned over are put there tu denote when it is engaged) take 
your seat a little lower down, but still towards the head. If you arrive 
late—and three minutes before the time is reckoned late—seize the Wind- 

| sor-chair, towards the lower end, or towards the very centre of the table— 
| you are near the main dishes there. You will find ita safe rule if you are 
at the foot, never to ask for what is at the head, or at the head for the dish 
in active operation at the foot. Do not be misled because many at table 
| drink beer—never swim fish in beer; ask for half-a-piot of sherry, and if 
you take eels, a toothfal of brandy (the brandy is sent round) is no bad se- 
curity from after disagreemen' With your cheese, a thumb of ale,’ as 
they call it, is far from bad. 
But don’t go away. Readjast yourself in your Windsor chair, order a 
glass of cold punch, seize a cigar or a clay, and play Sir Walter Raleigh at 
the Three Tuns in Billingsgate. A clay seems much in favour. The Guy 
Faux lanthorn on the table isa kind of provocative to take one. But do 
not allow the seductive drinks and attractions of this Billingsgate Castle of 











inclined, however, to give our more particular directions to James, who has | [ndolence to venture on a second glass of punch, or you will find some dif- 


resigned the jacket, we observe, since Recina noticed it ina former number. 





ficulty when in the cold air to preserve your balance or even to call for a 


We think the Cock chops superior to the steaks. Mr. Colnett should look | cab to take you home. The celebrated Earl of Chesterfield met a couple 
a little into this. Ben at ‘ the Cheshire Cheese’ is getting the start of him in | Of chairmen carrying a portly person home to his lodgings at the Bath.— 
steaks; indeed Ben directs particular attention to this department of his | The earl thought he recognised a friend in the drunkard in their care. He 
house; but more of Ben anon when we come to speak of the Cheshire | asked them whvu they had with them. 


Cheese. Before, however, we pass to another tavern, let us recommend the 
only joint they condescend to cook at the Cock—ribs of beef. This is the 


very dish that Lydgate’s London Lackpenny licked his lips at,— 


Then I hyed me into Est-Chepe; 

One cryes Rubbs of Befe, and many a Pye; 
Pewter pottes they clattered on a heap; 

There was harp, pypes, and miustrelsye, 

Yea, by Cock! nay by Cock!’ some began crye; 
Some songe of Jenken and Julyan for then mede ; 
But for lack of mony I might not spede.’ 


‘Only Mr. Quin, my lord, who has just left the Three Tuns.’ 

‘Left the Three Tans!’ was Lord Chesterfield’s reply. ‘Gad! I think 
old Joba Doryt bas brought one away with him.” 

Friday we will set aside for Joe’s in Finch Lane. Here the pink and 
perfectlon of a dinner is half a steak and half a steak to follow. You have 

*L’Estrange’s Collection in Thoms’ Anecdotes and Traditions. Printed 
for the Camden Society. 

t Quin the actor, here spoken of, was so fund of a John Dory that he 
went to Plymouth (then a difficult journey) on purpose to taste one in full 


perfection. 








Make your Monday’s dinner with Colnett at the Cock. Then ‘ Yea by 


the advantage in winter of sitting near the fire, and of seeing your dinner 
cooked full in the face before you. To enjoy a steak thoroughly at Joe’s 
you must not drink his beer. “If you want a liquid of any kind, half a 

lass of water is the utmost you should take. The steaks at Joe’s are ten- 
p ne and full of gravy (the best out of sight ia London,) you will, therefore, 
want scarcely any think to drink while your pewter-plate is before you.— 
But the dish cleared out, take our advice,—and pay. You are confounded - 
ly thirsty !—of course you are. Cali a cab, or step into an omnibus, and. 
tell the man to pat you down at the Cock at Temple Bar. Ten minutes, of 
less, will take you there, and then—a whole libation of half-and-half. We 
can picture you before us, laying your ears down at it, with the bottom of 
the pewter in the air, and a ‘ Thank God, a good dinner!’ halt uttered from 
your lips. Suppose, however, another course. Take a cab (walking is 
out of the question at such a time), and tell the man to drive you to the 
Shades at London Bridge. Half-a-pint from the wood (imperial measure ) 
is no bad sauce to a steak at Joe’s. We recommend port: a modicum of 
sherry reminds us too forcibly of ‘ the vinegar-cruet’ (a pint of sherry), to 
which James Smith, of the Rejected Addresses, was reduced by the phy- 
sicians, who wished to keep him to his friends a little longer. ‘ 

If you cannot find a friend to ask you to the Steaks (that little Escurial 
behind the Lyceum), you cannot do better than try a west-end dinner on 
Saturday at the Blue Posts in Cork Street—Tom Hill’s retreat, when he 
was not asked out by others or by himself. Do aot confound the Blue 
Posts in Cork Street with the Blue Posts in the Haymarket, as some have 
done,—a much older place, it is true (orthodox, too, at one time, for five 
bishops dined here together in the reign of James II.), but poor and meagre 
in comparison with Hill’s last quarters. The Saturday’s joiut is a no le 
piece of beef, boiled in Old-Bailey fashiov ; the hour, six ; and the charge 
—but the charge is bigh—comparatively high. A salmon-steak and soy to 
begin with will usher in the beef better than any thing else we can name 
—unless, perhaps, fried sole; but of this we are somewhat doubtful. The 
malt is good, nor is the wine indifferent. It is wise, however, to reserve 
yourself for the Baked Punch (capital lettters again—it well deserves it), 
the envy of Ben at the Cheshire Cheese, and not thought bad by the cun- 
ning concocter of the article at the Three Tuns in Billingsgate. With a 
good foundation of beef, and the useful precaution of not mixing your li- 
quors, you need not fear the least symptom of a to-merrow'’s headach. 
It is your vile practice of taking three or four different kinds of drinks at 
a meal that plays the deuce with you the next day. Stick to one or even 
two kinds of drinks, and you will wake like a lark in the morning, as if the 
libation of last night was a mere dew-drop in its effects. a 

It was thought a piece of puppyism in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to 
call for the bill of fare: the iddividual in quest of a dinner entered the 
larder, and took a survey for himself. A good soup anda pullet was 
thought no bad dinner, provided there was a Sussex wheat-ear in the 
house, or jacksnipes so fat you would think they had their winding-sheets 
on. But men in those days partook of a hearty supper,—of a venison 
pasty, as Pepysdid, or a roast chine of beef, like the Duchess of Cleveland. 
Supper.was looked upon as a sort of turnpike, through which one must 

ass in order to go to Ged: Few supped as lighily as Sir Roger de Cover- 
- “good Cheshire cheese, best mustard, a golden pippin, and a pipe of 
John sly’s best’ We fee! assured, should the time revive for gen | 
larders and rejecting bills of fare, that the larder of the Blue Pests wi 
bear inspection. There is always more (when the larder is at the lowest) 
tban Pope conceived was sufficient for a dinner. F 

How will the reader ‘solemnise the lord’s’ on brocoli and mutton at the 
Blue Posts in Cork Street, at the Cock, at the Cheshire Cheese, or better 
still on Sunday, at his own fireside? But here itis we separate, not with- 
out a maxim (so we may Safely call it) from the great moralist of his age : 
‘ Some people havea foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to mind, 
what they eat. For my part, I mind my belly very studiously, for I look 
— it that he who y not mind his belly will hardly mind any thing 
else.’* 

oe 


GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS ; 
AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF PLAY, AND PLAY-MEN. 


The frauds practised by gaming-house proprietors on each other, and 
those of officials in confederacy with players against their employers, have 
been of the most extensive and wholesale character. The cocked hat sys- 
tem of fraud is a proverbial joke amongst the cognoscenti of the tribe ; and 
is a term significant of a bank baving been broken by means of some con- 
certed scheme. 

The origin of the peculiar phrase is thought to have arisen at a very early 
period of gaming-speculations, and from the circumstance of one of the 
proprietors of a bank having absented himself from business during the 
early part of the evening, for the recreative indulgence of the theatre, leav- 
ing his fidus Achates, and fellow-partner, to superintend the ordinary busi- 
ness of the table, and the care and management of the bank, until he should 
return. On his return, after the administration of his theatrical entertain- 
ment, he was greeted with the no very pleasing intelligence that the bank 
had been broken. 

‘ Broken!’ cried the astonished partner,—‘ by whom?’ 

‘ Don’t know the gentlemen; never saw him before,’ was the reply; ‘but 
he was a gentleman in evening costume, with a cocked hat.’ ’ 

It should be stated that the chapeau bras, or opera-hat, was a portion of 
the fashion of the day; hence, perhaps, the term ‘ cocked hat.’ No further 
description of the bank-breaker could be given. The matter had doubtless 
been well arranged. The victimised partner saw that the cocked hat had 
been made successfully available for a purpose which its inventor had never 
contemplated, and that he was the victim. As may be concluded, he ever 
after abhorred the sight of the chapeau bras. The trick gained notoriety; 
and all heavy losses by banks under doubtful circumstances were ever after 
invariably ascribed to the influence of the cocked hat man. ’ 

Witbin a very few years past a very talented individual, distinguished by 
the appellation of “ Ankey wisewey. J Tom,” was iv the frequent babit of enter- 
ing the different gaming-houses (by the proprietors of which he was not too 
well known) under most extraordinary disguises ; and, being a keen hand, 
and a dexterous workman, would frequently take away the greater part of 
the capital without detection. 

The officials of the table have also occasionally been detected, in concert 
with some one or other of the players, in fraudulent arrangements and 
schemes to carry off the bank’s capital. There is a person now living about 
town, and in opulent circumstances, by succession to his father’s property, 
who was in early life a dealer at the rouge-et-noir table kept by his father ; 
and who for many years was banislied and discarded by his parent, with « 
very trifling allowance, for the reason that he had entered into a scheme 
with a frequenter of the house to rob his father’s bank. 

Attempts at fraud by players were also of frequent occurrence. One 
very ingenious scheme was devised by an individual of most respectable 
family and connexions. The plan was this:—it was usual to supply the 
players with small wooden rakes, for their convenience to reach their 
money and counters from a distant colour or department of thetable. The 
individual alluded to had a rake made to pattern, which he invariably took 
with him to the house ef play, concealed between his waistcoat and shirt. 
This rake contaiued in its head a cavity and spring, which enabled its 
owner safely to deposit within the said cavity a sovereign, and by the touch, 
or tap of the rake on the spring it would open, and let fall the cash so de 
sited. His arrangement was to play two or three sovereigns; and, if the 
event won, to touch them with the rake, under pretence of exhibiting to 
the man at the table how many there were; in this act the spring was 
touched by the particular pressure, and an additional sovereign was by this 
maneuvre invariably added to the winning stock His scheme, after some 
successful practice, was at length discovered. He treated the matter, how- 
ever, with perfect indifference ; coolly observing that the bank had its pull, 
and that his contrivance was a mere scheine to defeat it. A pretty candid 
and open confession, it must be allowed, whatever demerit attached to it in 
principle. 

The occasional determined and vigorous attacks of the police have, for 
some three or four years past, excited much alarm amongst the gaming- 
house proprietors, who have withia such period been continually on the 
alert to gain every possible information of any intended crack. Many ot 
them have contrived, by a liberal bribe in some quarter or other, to obtain 
such information, and have avoided the consequences, while others have 
puid the penalty of the offence by fine or imprisonment, Tbe most lament- 
able result of these atiacks by the police occurred in the instance of the as- 
sault on the house, 34, St. James’s Street, about two years ago; when a young 
man got up from his bed in the alarm, and, believing that the house was on 
fire, made his way to the top of the house, fell from the roof and was kalled. 
Indictments, too, have recently sent several of the gaming-house fraternity 
to the labour of a few months at the treadmill,—a punishment that one 
might naturally conclude would deter them from fature offence ; but some 
of these worthies are of most incorrigible compound, as may be conceived 
when it is known that several who have been so employed are at the old 
sport again. ; 

The spring of last year gave, as was thought, she coup-de-grace, or exter- 
minating blow, to the trade. Plans had long been concocting by the autho- 
rities of the parish to get rid of the nuisance; and, all the necessary legal 
forms of information having been complied with, to enable the commission- 


ot ie, Johnson. 
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ers to act, a grand scheme was conceived to attack the whole colony at one 
full swoop. Accordingly, about half-past one on the night of “the 7th of 
May last, the assault was made by about five handred policemen in different 
divisions, under the chief command of Superintendent Batler and [nspector 
Beresford, on no less than seventeen different houses. Some of the pro- 
ritors had evidently got scent that there was to be a crack somewhere ; 
ut none knew where. An unusual number of the tribe were met prowl- 
ing about the streets on the luok-out; but there was no indication of the 
intentions of the police. All was ordinarily stil]; and alarm in some mea- 
sure subsided. ‘The more cautious, however, of the tribe closed their 
houses ; and some adopted the further policy of removing all the implements 
of play from the premises. At the hour named, however, the grand attack 
was made; crow-bars went to work; street-doors were wrenvhed from 
their hinges, or demolished by force; windows were smashed in every 
direction, and forcible entry made against all opposition ; from some of the 
houses were taken hazard and roulette tables, and divers implements of 
gaming. At one house in particular, in Albemarle Street, the company 
were all seated at table, comfortably taking their supper and grog, without 
any type or symptom of play or means for playing. No distinction was, 
however, made ; all persons on the premises were handed off in the custody 
of the police, und locked up for the night. The number so taken amounted 
to nearly one hundred. ‘The nearing of the different cases occupied a 
whole day; many were dismissed from want of evidence, in one or two 
ins‘ances the parties were fined, and the tines paid; but in one case appeal 
Was made to the sessions, and with success, against the penalties imposed, 
Since thisevent, and the total extinction of play at Epsom and Ascot, 
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as applicable to their hopes of remuneration on the evening’s result, 
which was a loss to the bank of above £500. 

On the retirement of the successful nobleman, curses, both loud and 
deep, were freely vented on his youth and experience ; they swore he was 
the oldest young one that had everbeen known in London, and a resolu- 
tion was carried, nemine contradicente, ‘he was no catch,’ and that the 
bank should not be again opened to him; aresolution which wasstrictly 
adhered to, by the refusal to play to him a few nights afterwards. This 
is the latest intelligence of the times. 

To relate a fiftieth part of the anecdotes to be gleaned from a few years 
occasional observance of the passions and practices of men under the 
excitement of play at the public gaming-tables, would fill volumes. What 
had been selected will afford both lamentable and ludicrous example 
of its effects, and answer the end proposed by the relation, which is to 
deter from the fatal indulgence by the lamentable instances of ruin re- 
corded, and to draw attention to instances of mind debased character 
destroyed, and honour and principle made subservient to fraud, avarice, 
and dishonesty, in pursuit of gain. 

—_— —_——_ 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL. 


A band of the Spanish brigands, called Snowsoae Po chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, composed of men who served in the army of Don Carlos, and took 
refuge ia France on the final discomfiture of that Prince, were brought, 


; on the 19th ultime, before the Court of Assizes fur the Pyrenees Orientales, 


upon an indictment, of which we shall give aa epitome. The number in. 


few have dared to speculate on the dangerous proprietorship of gaming- | cluded in it is 29, of whom 17 (in custody) were arraigned at the bar; the 


houses, but, as observed at the outset of this paper, so long as Crockford’s, | five others, including 


a woman nemed Ca'berine Gatel, or Lacoste, having 


or any other notorious gaming-house or club, shall continue to be patron- | evaded capture. The prosecution was conducted by M. Renard, procureur 

ised and sanctioned by authority of law-makers, so long will men have | general of the court Royale of Montpellier, assisted by M. Aragon, the 

model and precedent for violating the law ; and so long will be found men | procureur du Rui. The prisoners were defended by four counsel. The 

of desperate and determined character, to imitate the high example. The | indictment stated that on February 27, 1845, at 10 o’clock in the evening, 

outrageous attack of the police, though it for a time alarmed the majority | the diligence going from Girona to Barcelona was stopped at a place called 
a 


of gaming-house keepers, produced no effect whatever on one or two, who:! Lo Sura de la Pal 


r near the village of La Tordere. The traces were cut, 


opened their houses on the very following night, under arrangements de- | the doors of the coach violently opened, and all the passengers ordered, 


cunning and clever system. Superintendent Beresford and a party of his | persons all they could find. This done, they spread a cloak on the ground, 


fying all detection of offence; and within the past six months, six or 
eight establishments have started again into existence, upon the same 


torce recently broke into a Billiard-table maker’s in St. James’s Street, | and commanded every one, with the most 


on pain of instant death, to alight and lay themselves on the ground. The 
robbers then lighted torches and searched the passengers, taking from their 


orrible threats, to cast upon it 


suspected of being a common gaming-house, and took thereout several | whatever money, jewels, and other valuables they had about them, and 
gentlemen found playing at Billiards; not a tittle of evidence or proof | which might have escaped discovery. At the same time the diligence was 
could be given, that the house was used for any such purpose as that of completely plandered. This, nowever, was but a prelude to future out- 
illicit gaming; not a die, dice-box, or card was found, even to give sur-| rages. Three of the passengers, M. Bailber, M. Roger, of Figuieras, and 


power of the police was most cruelly and offensively exercised, to the in- |ransom. The mother of M. Massot, who was travelling with him, cast 
jury of a respectable tradesman, whose business, if not as a Billiard-table | herself at the feet of the bandits, and entreated them for mercy to her son. 
maker, yet asthe keeper of Billiard-tables, would necessarily be damaged | But they repelled her coarsely, saying that if she did not cease to annoy 
by the constant fear of similar attacks and inconvenience to his visitors. | them with her cries she should see her son stabbed to death before her eyes. 

The number of gaming-houses now in existence, may be taken at seven | The sound of a shrill whistle was then heard, upon which the brigands 
or eight; four or five of which are of the objectionable and infamous | gathered up their booty, cut the straps of the pantaloons of their three 
character denominated close houses, exclusively designed for effective and | Captives, in order that they might be able to move more freely, and led them 
expeditious plunder, by means repugnant to every principle of honesty | away across the mountains, recommending those left not to report what had 
and fair dealing. The certainty of gain attending the method of bu- | occurred to them, or they would repent it. 


mise of the fact. ‘The case was therefore dismissed, and the whole party 
discharged ; here then the law was either violated with impunity, or the 


siness at such houses when play does occur, makes the proprietors indif- 
ferent to its frequency. An instance of their patience, perseverance, and 
success, and at the same time conveying some notion of their plans, may 
not be uninteresting. At the Doncaster Race Meeting in September last, 
there was observed by some of these professors, a young gentleman heir 
to a large property, the son of a celebrated sporting character, who was 
himself a victim to his love of play. This youth, for he is believed to be 
considerably under age, was thought to be a prize in future, for any one 
who could succeed in catching him in all the freshness and verdancy of 
years, and the fullness of estate. He was noted as betting, and indulging 
in the amusements of hazard at betting rooms; money appeared abundant 
with him, and there was a certain degree of gentlemanly and liberal in- 
difference about him when playing that bespoke no uneasiness under loss, 
and marked him out as a fit object for plunder. From that time his 
movements were watched from place to place by vigilant agents of a party 
in town, who had intelligence from tims to time, of his probable arrival 
in London, where all was in preparation to receive him. Six weeks 
passed in anxious expectation of his appearance, (for it was suspected his 
advent would be sudden) and in nightly rehearsal of the game. Three or 
four fashionably dressed men, whose 


‘ Outward show was least themselves ;’ 


yne or two wearing on their chins the ‘ beards of Hercules and frowning 
Mars,’ all decked with profuse specimens of jewellery, fresh from the 
economical ormolu mart of the Lowther Arcade, where shirt pins, of at 
tractive appearance, with heads as big as pigeons’ eggs, may be purchased 
at the small price of sixpence, were in regular attendance at the scene of 
‘business. Every ring or knock that sounded at the door mechanically 
moved these gentlemen to a certain position at the table, to which they 
had been as regularly trained as dogs to their kennel. 

At length the victim arrived in town, and by an extraordinarily success- 
ful effort and arrangement, he was introduced tothe long-expectant party 
by a gentleman, as if per accident, who had become acquainted with him 
at Doncaster. Play commenced, and under auspices not very favourable 
to asuccessful issue; a lamb amongst a herd of hungry and rapacious 
wolves, or a fly in the filmy and poisonous web of the spider, would have 
had the same chance of escape with life as this young gentleman had of 
Winning, or keeping hisown, The fashionably-attired gentlemen played 
their parts to the life, affecting all the consequence which they considered 
as necessarily appertaining to gentility; displayed their white kids— 
damned the dice, the croupiers, and their ill luck—called for champagne 
and soda, and for fresh supplies of money on their cheques. The real 
victim was in the meantime losing his means with real gentlemanly tem- 
per and indifference. Six or seven hundred pounds in cash had already 
disappeared. The dice had not been at all successful to him in the hands 
of the gentlemen-auxiliaries of the establishment, and the result of the 
night was, that he lost, in addition to his whole stock of ready money, 
£1500 on credit, for which he gave his acceptances. 

The business being achieved, and no immediate expectation of any 
further benefit appearing, the next matter for consideration was that 
of remuneration to the Bonnets in white kids and velvet waistcoats who 
had assisted in the work of plunder, and had given six weeks’ constant at- 
‘tendance from midnight to daybreak, under all the sanguine hope of hand- 
some remuneration. Thesum realized was between two and three thou- 
sand pounds, and out of this sum, it is reported, that the generosity of the 
winner rewarded the white hats and velvets with three pounds each for 
their active and meritorious exertions. Outcries and threats were the 
consequence, but whether with any more beneficial result to the Dunsta- 
bles and Leghorns cannot be said. 


A visitor of a very different kind paid a visit to the same house within 
a short time either before or after the above occurrence. This wasa 
young nobleman, in appearance as youthful as the gentleman above 
spoken of. He went in, accompanied by a friend, and at the table were 
seated, if not the identical gentlemen before described, some persons of 
the same cut and character, all on the qui vive to be operating. The 
noblemen and his friend took the dice in turn. The former having 
looked at them, commenced play ; he threw in two or three mains and 
then failed, and passed the box to his friend, who, having thrown out, 
sent the box round to the other parties, each of whom took the box also 
in turn, and appeared to wait anxiously for the young noble and his 
friend to stake their money, but no indication of anv disposition to do so 
appearing, they proceeded to their respective hands. The box again 
came round to the youngscion of nobility, and he now more caretully 
examined the dice, turning them over, and spinning them, to try their 
true character. He then took up the box and threw in four or five mains, 
on which he realized a hundred or two pounds. Again the box passed 
from him to the stranger players, who waited, with their former polite- 
ness, for him to stake his money on theirs, but he had no inclination. The 


box came to him a third time, and after his usual close examination of | 


the dice, he proceeded with his game, and was again successful in throw- 
ing two cr there mains; his friend also threw in a good hand, and onthe 
two events he won considerably. The box then took its usual course to 
the other players, the young noble had now before him a considerable 
number of notes, and he very coolly took his hat from his head and placed 
it over his money, then threw himself back in his seat in a recumbent 
posture and commenced a conversation with his friend. Looks of hope- 
less surprise were interchanged by the officials and hireling Bonnets, 
which did not escape the vigilance of the youthful sprig of nobility; he 
observed, also, that a degree of impatience was now manifest in the pro- 
prietors that the box should go quickly round, so asto give the only 
chance afforded by his own play, and catching one of these impatient 
manifestations, as exhibited by the croupier towards the Bonnet who was 
then throwing the dice, he deliberately and sarcastically, but politely, 
suggested to him not to hurry the gentleman. Two of the auxiliary party, 
on this hint, terminated their useless endeavours, affecting, at the same 
time, to have been d bly out of luck, a good truth, doubtless, it takeg 














M. Massot, Darams, whose passports indicated them to be of greater con- 
sideration, were seized aud bound to be zarried off for the sake of their 


On May 3, M. Massot wrote a letter to his mother, desiring her to send 
him 800 quadruples (rather more than 60,00 fraacs) for his ransom, saying, 
‘T am worn out by misery. The cold distresses me and these men torment 
me. A fever is killing me, and yet I am obliged to march day and night, 
with pain and grief, through the saow. All I know 3s, that | am traversing 
mountains. Embrace my brothers in the name of God, and beg them not 
to falliuto despair from my death, for I am already resigned toit.’ Bailber, 
who was of an advanced age, could not long resist his great sufferings, and 
in a very few days, finding himself sinking and unable to write, dictated 
hia last will to Roger, which, «hen finished, the brigands took into their 
hands, judging they might derive some advantage from its possession. The 
unhappy man was left alone in his agouies on the snow, and, with a refine- 
ment of barbarity, the savages took trom his shoulders the cloak he needed 
only for afew moments more. Three days after that the Spanish armed 
force came up with the band, and aa engagement ensued in which two of 
the soldiers were killed, and several of the brigands wounded. Some days 
after the attack on the diligence, Mademoiselle Massnt received a letter by 
the Girona mail, signed with the name of Jacques Toquabus, telling her 
that if she did not send the 300 quadruples to a place indicated, she should 
receive her son’s ears, and if that did not reduce her to compliance they 
would send her his eyes, and if those did not succeed she would, at last, 
have his mutilated head, at the same time increasing their demand. 

On the 25th of March, the brigands and their two prisoners, when in a 
house called Perrasolo de Terrasole, near Tazadell, were attacked by some 
armed police, and a conflict ensued, in which two of the gendarmes were 
killed, and M, Roger received a ball in the back of the neck, which laid 
him dead instantaneously. The band then divided iato two parties—five 
of them going to a place called Maners, and eight with M. Massot, their 
sole remaining captive, in search of the grotto of Bassaguada, where they 
might conceal and secure him. After wandering for several days, lost in 
togs, they reached and crossed the Mouga, a river which divides the two 
kingdoms, and, finding the cave, were supplied for two days with food by 
two peasants of the country, who were included in the indictment as ac- 
complices. Hence four of the eight bandits went to Las Salines to receive 
the 1000 quadruples demanded of Madame Massot, for the release of her 
son, taking up their abode at the inn of one of their associates, Parot del 
Battle, but one of the four, named Pujade, taking some offence, deserted 
the rest, returned to his master, and became the principal means of disco- 
vering and arresting the whole band of these brutal murderers. In conse- 
quence of the measures taken by his information, all the brigands named 
in the indictment were pursued, found, and arrested. In the end, on reach- 
ing th e cave or grotto of Bassaguada, was discovered the lifeless body of 
M. Massot, with the ears cut off, the throat divided, and 2 poignard wounds 
in the region of the heart. In the loft of a farm called Del Aloy was alter 
wards found, wrapt in a paper, a pair of human ears, with some of the 
hair of the head still sticking to them by the clotted blood. These were 
afterwards proved to be the ears of the unfortunate Massot, which the 
eight brigands who had excised them carelessly left there, little thinking 
iow clear a proof it would be of their having been the perpetrators of this 
actof cruelty. As an evidence of their insensibility to all feeling of pity, 
when the ears were exhibited to them on their being examined before the 
magistrate, they pretended not to know what they were, calling them, with 
the most audacious levity, dried mushrooms. It is also stated that after the 
death of their two other captives, M. Bailber and M. Roger, the bandits 
seut letters to their families stipulating for large sums for their ransom, 
which was to be sent to certain spots indicated, but which, if they had 
been paid, would have been in pure loss, fur those sought to be redeemed 
were no longer in existence. 

The above are the material facts disclosed by the accomplice Pujade, 
and which were confirmed by the evidence that was produced.—In sup- 
port of the prosecution, no fewer than [14 witnesses were summoned, all 
of whom attended the trial except two or three. They consisted of the 
passengers in the diligence with the three unfortunate victims, the con- 
ducteur of the diligence, farmers, and other persons in Spain and France 
who had been forced by the brigands to afford them shelter and conceal- 
ment, the Escouados or armed police in Spain, with whom they had the 
encounter, andthe gendarmes in France engaged in their capture. Their 
united evidence, which ran to the length of eight days, is too volumi- 
nous for us to give even any general epitome of it, nor would it be of any 
great interest, inasmuch as it only exhibited in minute detail the circum- 
stances, upon which the indictment was founded, and which recapitulates 
allthe most prominent, all the essen.ial facts and circumstances . 

Pujade, the associate of the gang, was a Spanish refugee Carlist, who 
for two years was in the domestic service of M. Pons, a man of independ- 
ent property, living at Passa | Pyrenees ( rientales], butin February 1845, 
was seduced away by three men, one ot whom M. Pons recognised 
among the prisoners, under the pretence of going to see their relations 
in Spain. He went on leave of absence fora fortnight but did not return 
towards the end of April, when M. Pons declined taking him back. An- 
other of the prisoners had also been in service with another family in 
France, but left it under the same pretext. In the course of the evidence 
it appeared that the main object of the band in attacking the diligence 
was a knowledge they had obtained by some means that there was a con- 
siderable sum of money to be conveyed by it. This they searched for, and 
not finding it, and being unable to learn from the conductor or from any 
of the passengers where it was concealed, they became the more violent 
and brutal. In fact, as stated by the conducteur, this money was, on the 
coach being stopped, thrown by him at the bottom of the ceupé, where 
they never thought of looking for it, and where it remained safe untilafter 
they were gone. 

The most interesting, but, at the same time, the most painful part of 
the proceedings, was the examination of the bereaved mother, Madame 
Massot. When called the first time to appear in court, she was too ill to 
come forward, and the President postponed her interrogation till the fol- 
lowing day, contenting himself with reading her previous depositions 
which gave a most interesting but afflicting statement of the manner in 
which, in spite. of all her entreaties, prayers, and promises, her 
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son was torn from her arms by main force, when all threats of 

wrong and insulting violence to herself were insufficient to induce her 
to relinquish her grasp upon her child. On the following day she ap- 
peared in court, clothed in deep mourning, and so overwhelmed in grief 
that she could scarcely be led to the place from which she was to give 
her testimony. The President addressed her in the kindest tones, re- 
minding her that, however cruel the task, it was her duty if possible to 
rouse herself and enlighten justice. He then desired her tu look at the 
prisoners, and say if she recognised any of them. With terror in her 
countenance she turned her eyes towards thei, and pointing to one of 
them named Jean Simon, exclaimed in tones of agony,‘ Oh! that is he 
who tore my son away from me, and with him tore away my own life. 
He it was who rejected all my prayers. Yes, yes ! indeed it was he who 
forced him from my arms. Murderer! murderer !’ Simon, who on the 
first entrance of Madame Massot had hung down his head, and had ever 
since remained immoveable, now resumed all his audacity, and addressed 
the most grossly insulting apostrophesto her. The President spoke to 
him in strong terms, and ordered the two gendarmes between whom he 
was placed to compel him to sit down and be silent. Mademoiselle Mas- 
sot, having in adegree recovered her self-command, again surveyed the 
prisoners, and pointed out another named Sagalls as the man who had 
lighted the torch and examined the faces of the prisoners. She could not 
recognise any of the others. Simon upon this asserted that he saw there 
was a conspiracy against him, and that if 50 such witnesses were brought 
against him they would all recognise him, adding, ‘I shall be condemned 
to death, but I shalidie innocent. If 1 did what they say, may God never 
suffer meto leave this place alive. But I will not appear again since 
truth is not to be heard. To-morrow I will remain in my prison.’ 

Upon this Madame Massot assured the president that she perfectly recol- 
lected his voice. She then reterred to the letters she had received, demand- 
ing a thousand ounces of gold for the release of her son, but she could not 
send it, because her whole fortune was not equal to the amount, and all she 
had was settled upon her children. Madame Massot was asked by the Pro- 
cureur General whether her husband had not been at another time arrested 
in a like manner, and redeemed himself from captivity by giving a large sum 
of money. She replied that she was not able to state the fact, but M. Ville- 
longue knew more about it than she did. Madame Massot then became so 
faint that she was obliged to be taken out of court. M. Villelongue, being 
called, deposed that M. Massot had informed him that about three years 
since he was taken by brigands, and kept in secret confinement. They at 
first fixed his ransom at 60,000f., but afterwards reduced it to 15,000f., 
which sum being paid he was liberated. At the close of the hearing, at 
which the above evidence of Massot and M. Villelongue was given, Simon 
renewed his intimation to the President that he desired not to appear in 
Court the next day; but the President would not listen to his request. The 
whole of the witnesses h:ving been heard, the Procureur General addressed 
the Court and jury, in a speech which lasted three hours, and was listened 
to with the profoundest attention and the deepest interest. He concluded 
by calling upon the jury to deliver a verdict which would strike terror into 
these violaters of humanity, and deter others from committing the same 
atrocities. He was replied to by two counsel engaged for the prisoners, 
who argued against the jurisdiction of the Court upon the ground of the 
crimes with which their clients stood charged having been committed in 
Spain. : 

PO the ninth and last day, the President, previous to his summing up, 
asked the prisoners whether they had amything to say in their own defence. 
Simor said, ‘ All I ask is death, and no other punishment; for if France will 
commit an injustice, let it be complete.’ Camps, alias Sale, another, said, 
‘You have been told that I killed a Moassou de la Escuada. 1 have killed 
pot only one but several of them, and if I had been at the plunder of the dil- 
igence, I would have washed my hands in their blood.’ A third, named 
Barlabe, alias Negret, denied that he was at the robbery of the diligence, 
and declared ‘ that if he had been he would have cut the throats of ali the 
officers in it, in revenge for the death of his relations, who had been murder- 
ed by their political enemies.’ The rest of the prisoners said nothing, but 
several of them, during the trial, had protested against the truth of the evi- 
dence given by the witnesses for the prosecution, affirming that they being 
Liberals wished to crush them [the prisoners] because they were Carlists. 
When the President had summed up, and put the question to the jury, upon 
which they had to decide, M. Lafabreque, one of the counsel for the pris- 
oners, applied to the Court to add to them the three following :—‘ Was the 
robbery imputed to the prisoners committed in Spain? Did the arrests and 
sequestrations [secret confinements], take place in Spain? Was the mur- 
der committed in Spain.’ 

The Procureur General argued against these questions, and the Court de- 
cided that they could not be put , 

The jury retired about three in the afternoon, and afier five hours’ delib- 
eration, returned into court and declared their verdict, upon which the Court 
withdrew to consider their judgment. 

During the half-hour the court was out, the prisoners were most scandal- 
ous in their conduct. All the prisoners shouted, ‘ Long live Don Carlos !” 
Fabregas, ‘ May God give bim health and strength to return to Spain’ Sa- 
gas, addressing with a smile the President, who remained on the bench, 
said, ‘I give you many thanks, Sir. If these are the new laws you talk so 
mucb about, Icompliment you upon them. You may call it the balance of 
justice, but I call itthe balance of hell.’ Then turning to his fellow-prison- 
ers and laughing, said, ‘Come we have forty days more which are necessai 
for them at Paris to muddle over our papers, and then it will be all at an end;’ 
at the same time drawing his hand over the neck of Icazes. Three of them 
were rolling cigars, and were taking flints, steel, and tinder from théir pock- 
ets, with the intent of lighting them, but were prevented by the gens-d’- 
armes. Sagals called one of the jury by his name, and promised bim that if 
he or any of his family came to Spain they might rely on being well receiv- 
ed. This scene was puta stop to by the Sourt returning, and delivering the 
sentences. One having been declared not guilty, was ordered to be dis- 
charged. Pujade was condemned to imprisonment for three years, and an- 
other for five years; one to eight years, and another to ten years close con- 
finement and the pillory ; one to 10 years, and one to 20 years’ hard labour 
at the hulks, with the pillory; six to hard labour at the hulks for life, on ac- 
count of the jury having found that there were extenuating circumstances in 
their favour, and four, among whom were Simon, Segals, and Icazes, to 
death. The Court ordered that Simon and Segals should be executed at 
Ceret, and the other two at Perpignan. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. 


Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745. By Mrs. Thomson. 
8vo, pp. 524. London, R. Bentley. 


Where history and romance, and biography and tragedy, mingle so inti- 
mately as in the memoirs of the two eventful periods embraced by this work, 
there could be no want of interest, even iv different hands. But when such 
good taste, sound jadgment, and proper feeling as Mrs. Thomson possesses 
are brought to the task, it necessarily attains higher attractions, and asserts 
its place in the standard polite literature of the country. In reviewing the 
preceding volames we expended some of our hypercriticism in pointing out 
a few slight mistakes: inthe present sequel, we have nothing to do do but 
to commend. 

The lives are those of Lord George Murray, James Drummond, Duke of 
Perth, Flora Macdonald, William Boyd Earl of Kilmarnock, and Charles 
Radcliffe ; with portraits of the Prince, Flora, and the intrepid Balmerine. 
Upon all these the author has bestowed landable research, and in not a few 
instances her industry has been rewarded by access to fresh matter, which 
throws a new light both upon individual character and events involved in 
these calamitous struggles. 

The life of Lord George Murray occupies nearly half the volume, and the 
great questions relating to his conduct are dispassiouately examined. With 
some doubts, we are inclined to agree with Mrs Thomson's summing 
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P. The mind of Lord George Murray was one of great original power, and 
less dependent upon those circumstances which usually affect the formation 
of character, than that of most men He was determined and inflexible in 
opinions, yet cautions in action, ‘That he was sincere and honourable there 
can now be little doubt. It was his consciousuess of upright intentions 
which inspired him with contempt for the littleness of others ; and with his 
love of superiority, his self-will and ambition, there was wrought a strong 
conviction of his own worth, as opposed to the hollowness of some of his own 
yarty. . ; ° : 
ar i a soldier, indeed, the qualities of Lord George Murray rose to great- 
ness: so enduring and so fearless, so careless of danger tu himself, yet so so- 
licitous for others. As a general, some great defects may be pointed out in 
his composition, without detracting from his merits as a private individu- 
al. ‘ : ‘ aah tad spe 
‘But Lord George was not only a disciplinarian ; in his own person, he 
set the example of a scrupulous honesty. “ Lnever,” he writes in his ex- 
planation of his conduct, “ took the least thing without paying the full val- 
ue. I thought that I could not a fanlt with others in that, if I 
Ad not show them a good example.” To the sick and wounded Lora 
George invariably paid the utmost attention ; and, under his guidance, the 
Highianders, heretofore so fierce towards each other in their contests, were 








remarkable for a degree of humanity which was disgracefully contrasted 
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with the barbarity of their conquerors. Such were his general attributes in 


tlemen, without regard to party humours. These arguments were more 


his military station. Whatever doubts may have existed in the mind of | forcible than oars, and we went and saw a bright assembly of the prime Ro- 


Charles Edward as to the fidelity of his general, are silenced by the long and 


man nobility, the concert composed of the best musicians of Rome, a plen- 


hopeless exile of Lord George Martay, and by the continued friendship of | titul and orderly collation served ; but the courteous and affable manner of 


the Chevalier St. George. No overtures, as in the case of the Earl of Mar, 
tothe Bruish Government, nor efforts on the part of his prosperous and fa- 
voured brother, the Duke of Atholl, have transpired to show that in saving 
Blair there was a secret understanding that there should be a future reward, 
nor that any surmise of treachery had opened a door to reconciliation. Char- 
les, be it remembered, was under that daily, hourly influence, which weak- 
ens the judgment, and exasperates the passions. His opinion of Lord 
George Murray must not be accepted as any evidence against one who had 
redeemed the inconsistencies of his youth by the great exertions of bis man- 
hood. Some vital detects there were, nevertheless, in this General, of pow- 
erful intellect, and of earnest and honourable intentions. His character par 

took too largely of that quality which has raised his country as a uation in 
all other countries, prudence. For his peculiar situation he was far too cau 

tious. Persevering and inflexible, he was destitute of hope. If it be true 
that he entered into the undertaking with a conviction that the cause could 
never prosper, be was the last man that should have been the general of an 
army whose ardour, when not engaged in action, he invariably restrained. 
All contending opinions seem to hesitate and to falter when they relate to 
the retreat from Derby, the grand error of the enterprise; the fatal step, when 
the tide served, and the wind was prosperous, and an opportunity never to 
be regained was for ever lost. In private society, Lord George Murray is 
reported to have been overbearing and hasty ; his fine person and handsome 
countenance were lessened in their agreeableness by a haughty deportment. 
He was simple, temperate, and self-denying in his babits. [n his relations 
of life, he appears to have been respectable. His letters show him to have 
enjoyed at least the usual meaus of education offered to a soldier who enter- 
ed upon active service at sixteen, or to have improved his own acquire- 
ments. ‘I'hey are clear aud implicit, and bear the impress of siucerity and 

‘ood sense. Distrusted as he was by Charles Edward, and misrepresented 

y others, we may accord to Lord George Murray the indulgence which he 
claims from posterity in these, the last words of his vindication:—‘‘ Upon 
the whole, I shall conclude with saying, if 1 did not all the good { would, I 
am surr I did ali the good I coald.”’ 

in the memoir of the Dake of Perth, the author naturally refers to the ab- 
surd attempt made some years ago on the part of the family of a collier, for 
whom avery pretty romance was got up be a needy and inventive person 
(a limb of the law, we believe), setting forth that the duke did not die at 
sea, as re 
by way of keeping himself as much concealed from the Hanoverian govern- 
ment as possibile, hid himself under the surface of the earth in the pleasant 
occupation ofa pitman. This silly fraud was legally metand defeated ; and 
the interesting romance vanished, like the coals dug by the ducal pitman, in 
smoke. But still such matters are necessarily resuscitated in biographical 
publications; and doubt and mystery have always their votaries to a certain 
degree, gaining also by the shadowy lapse of years But even within the 
short space that has elapsed since Mrs. Thomson’s volume appeared, a de- 
cisive commanication as to aby doubt even as to the precise date of the duke’s 
death has reached ber and us :—of its certainty there was previously no real 
question, Nor any ground at all for the coal-pit story and the identity of its 
hero—together witb his adventures in disguise in Perthshire, where, in spite 
of his black face, slouched hat, and subterranean costume, he was said tu have 
been recoguised by saudries who knew him ia his feudal splendour ! 

Among the Stuart Papers there is a document which proves that the 
duke died at sea in 1746. There is the original memoir presented by the 
Duchess of Perth to King James, wherein the widow states the notorious 
fact as a ground on which to found the legal plea as a bar to the attainder 
of the duke’s blood and estate. She declares that the duke died before 
the act (of attainder) was pussed, and it was passed in May 1746 ; waich 
fully corroborates the received account that the duke died on the 11th of 
the same month. 

We believe Mrs. Thomson, whose patient inquiry has done her so much 
credit, was not enabied to consult all the Stuart papers, the publication 
of which we may shortly anticipate, and therefore could not be aware of 
this record till too late for her first edition. There is, we think, a Ms. 
by Daniel, the duke’s secretary, which it would be gratifying to find and 
consult. 

Without going into the biographies, or doing more than touch on the 
affecting executions of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, and Charles 
Radcliffe, we will pass at once to quote some of the novelty so interest- 
ing in this performance, and first turn to copy a letter in the appendix 
relative to the social state of the Chevalier St. George at Rome, for per- 
mission to publish which, says Mrs. Thomson,‘ lam indebted to the 
valued friendship of my brother-in-law, Samuel Coltman, Es j.,5 in whose 
possession it is, having been bequeathed, with other mss. to his mother, 
by > well-known Joseph Spence, author of the * Anecdotes,’ and other 
works, 

It was, she tarther informs us, addressed by Mr. Spence to his father, 
who had forbidden him to enter into the society of the Pretender at Rome. 
It is not dated, and runs thus: 

* Sir,—About a month ago, Mr. and I being in search of some of 
the antiquitics of your place, we became acquainted with an English 
gentleman, very knowing in this kind of learning, and who proved of 
great use to us; his name is Dr Cooper, a priest of the Church of Eng- 
land, whom we did not suspect to be of the Pretender’s retinue, but took 
him to be a curious traveller, which opinion created in me a great liking 
for his conversation. On Easter eve, he made us the compliment, that as 
he supposed us bred in the profession of the said church, he thought it in- 
cumbent on him to invite us to divine service, next day being Easter 
Sunday. Such language, at Rome, appeared to me a jest. I stared at the 
Doctor, whv added that the Pretender (whom he called king) had pre- 
vailed with the late pope, to grant license for having divine service ac- 
cording to the rules ef the Church of England performed in this 
palace, for the benefit of the Protestant gentlemen of his suite, his 
domestics, and travellers ; and that Dr. Berkley and himself were ap- 
pointed for the discharge of thisduty ; and that prayers were read as ordi- 
narily here as in London. I should have remained of St, Thomas’s be- 
lief, had { not been a witness that this is a matter of fact, and as such, 
have noted it down, as one of the greatest wonders of Rome. This was 
the occasion of my first entrance into the Pretender’s house : I became ac- 
quainted with both the Doctors, who are sensible, wel]-bred men. I put 
several questions to them about the Pretender, and, if credit can be given 
them, they assure me he is a moral upright man, being far from any sort 
of bigotry, and most averse to disputes and distinctions of religion, where- 
of not a word is admitted into his family. They described him in per- 
son very much to the resemblance of King Charles I1., which they say he 
approaches more and more every day, with a great application to busi- 
ness, and ahead well turned that way, having only some clerks to 
whom he dictates such letters as he does not write with his own hand. 

‘In some days after, my friend and I went to take the evening air in the 
stately park called Villa Ludovico ; there we met, face to face, ou a sudden, 
with the Pretender, his Princess and court ; we were so very close befure 
we understood who they were, that we could not retreat with decency ; 
common civility obliged usto stand sideways in the alley, as others did, to 
let them passby. The Pretender was easily distinguished by his star and 
garter, as well as by his air of greatness, which discovered a Majesty supe- 
rior to the rest. [ felt, at that instant of his approach, a strange convulsion 
in body and mind, such as | never was sensible of before; whether aver- 
sion, awe, or respect occasioned it, | can’t tell: I remarked his eyes fixed 
on me, which, I confess, [ could not bear. I was perfectly stunned, and 
not aware of mysell, when, pursuant to what the standers-by did, I made 
him a salute ; he returned it with < smile, which changed the sedateness of 
his first aspect into a very grateful countenance ; as he passed by I observ- 
ed him to be a well-sized. clean limbed man I had but one glimpse of 
the Princess, which left me a great desire of seeing her again; however, 
my friend and I turned off into another alley, to reasou at leisure on our 
several observations: there we met Dr. Cooper, and, after making sume 
turns with him, the same company came egain in our way. I was grown 
somewhat bolder, and resolved to let them pass as before, in order to take 
a full view of the Princess: she is a middling stature, well-shaped, aud has 
loveiy features: wit, vivacity,and mildness of temper are painted in her 
look. When they came to us the Pretender stood, and spoke a word tu the 
Doctor; then looking at us, he asked him whether we were English gen 
tlemen; he asked us how loug we had been in town, and whether we had 
any acquaintance in it; then told ashe hada house, where English gentle- 
men would be very welcome. The Princess, who stood by, addressiug her- 





ted, but returned incog, to somewhere about Sunderland, and,: 


our reception was more taking than all the rest. We had a geueral invita- 
tion given us whilst we stayed in town, and were desired to use the palace 
as our house: we were indispensaoly obliged to make a visit next day, in 
order to return thanks for so many civilities received ;—those are things due 
toa Turk. We were admitted without ceremony; the Pretender enter- 
tained us on the subject of our families as knowingly as if he had been all 
nis lite in England; be told me some passage of myself and father, and of 
his being against the followers of King Charles I. and II., and added, ‘ that 
if you, sir, had beenof age before my grandfuther’s death, to learn his poe 
ciples, there had been little danger of you taking party against the rights of 
a Stuart. 

‘ He then observed how far the prejadices of education and wrong no- 
tions of infancy are apt to carry people from the paths of their ancestors ; 
he discoursed as pertinently on several of our neighbouring families as | 
could do, upon which I told him I was surprised at his so perfect know- 
ledge of our families in England ; his answer was, that from his infancy he 
had made it his business to acquire the knowledge of the laws, customs, 
and families of his country, so that he might not be reported a ip 
when the Almighty pleased to call him thither. These and the like dis- 
courses held until word was brought that dinner was served; we endea- 
voured all we could to withdraw, but there was no passibility for it after 
he had made us this compliment, ‘1 assnre you, gentlemen, I shall never 
be for straining man’s inclinations; however, our grandfathers, who were 
worthy people, dined, and I hope there can be no fault found that we do 
the same,” There is every day aregular table of ten or twelve covers wel 
served, unto which some of the qualified persons of his court, or travellers 
are invited: it is supplied with English and French covking, French aud 
Italian wines ; but I tovk notice that the Pretender eat only of the English 
dishes, and made his dinner of roast beef, and what we call Devonshire pie; 
he also prefers our March beer, which be has from Leghorn, to the best 
wines: at the desert, he drinks his glass of champagne very heartily, and 
to do him justice, he is as free and cheerful at his table as any man I know; 
he spoke much in favour of our English ladies, and said he was persuaded 
he had not many enemies among them; then he carried a health tothem.— 
The Princess with a smiling countenance took up the matter, and said, “I 
think then, sir, it would be but just that [ drink to the cavaliers.”” Some- 
time after, the Pretender begun a health to the prosperity of all friends in 
England, which he addressed to me. I tovk the freedom to reply, that as 
| presumed he meant his own friend, he would not take it ill that T meaut 
mine. ‘‘[ assure you, sir,’ said he, “that the friends you mean can have 
no great share of prosperity till they become mine; therefore, here’s pros- 
perity to yours and mine.”’ After we had eat and drank very heartily, the 
Princess teld us we must go see her son, which could not be refused ; he is 
really a fine promising child, and is attended by English women, mostly 
Protestants, which the Princess observed to us, sayinz, that as she believed 
he was to live and die among Protestants, she thought ft to bave him brought 
up by their hands; and that in the country where she was born there was 
no other distinction but that of honour and dishonour. These women, and 
particularly two Londoners, kept such a racket about us to make us kiss 
the young Pretender’s hand, that to get clear of them as soon as we could 
we were torced to comply; the Princess laughed very heartily, and told us 
that she did not question buat the day would come that he would not be 
sorry to have made so early an acquaintance with herson. | thought my- 
self under the necessity of making her the compliment, that being hers, he 
could not miss being good and happy. On the next post-day, we went, 
as commonly the English gentlemen here do, to the Pretender’s house for 
news. He had received a great many letters, and after perusing them he 
told us that there was no great prospect of amendment in the affairs of 
England; that the Secret Committee and several other honest men were 
taking abundance of pains to find out the cause of the nation’s distruction, 
which knowledge, when attained to, would avail only to give the more 
concern to the public, without procuring relief; for that the authors would 
find means to be above the reach of the common course of justice: he be 
moaned the misfortune of England groaning under a load ot debts, and 
the severe hardships contracted and imposed to support foreign interest: 
he lamented the ill treatment and disregard of the ancient nobility ; and 
said it gave him great trouble tosee the interest of the nation abandoned 
to the direction of a new set of people, who must at any rate enrich them- 
selves by (he spoil of their country: *‘ some may imagine,’ continued he, 
“that these calamities are not displeasing to me, because they may, in 
some measure, tun to my advantage; I renounce all such unworthy 
thoaghts.”’’ 

Our nextiilustration refers to the death of Lord Kilmarnock. When ap- 
prised that his fate was to be sealed on the following Monday, it is affect- 
ingly written: 

‘In the silence and solitude of his prison, Lord Kilmarnock’s recollection 
reverted to tvose whom human nature were shortly to be left to buffet with 
the storms of their hard fate. It reverted also to those who might, in any 
way, have suffered at his hands. The following touching epistle addressed 
to his factor, Mr. Robert Patterson, written two days only before his execu- 
tion, shows how tender was his affection for his unhappy wife: in how 
Christian a spirit towards others he died His consideration for the pvor 
shoemakers a! Elgin is one of those beautiful traits of character which 
mark a conscientivus mind. The original of this letter is still in existence, 
and is in the possession of the great grandson of him to whom it was ad. 
dressed. 


‘“ Sir —I have commended to your care the enclosed packet, to be deliv- 
ered to my wite in the manner your good sense shall dictate to you will be 
least shocking tu her. Let her be prepared for it as much by degrees, and 
with great tenderness, as the nature of the thing will admit of. The entire 
dependence I have all my life had the most just re»son to have on your in- 
tegrity and friendship to my wife and tamily, as well as to myself, make me 
desire that the enclosed papers may come to my wife through your hands, 
in confidence ; but you will take all the pains to comfort her, and relieve 
the grief [ kuow she will be in, that you and her friends can. She is what 
I leave dearest behind me in the world; and the greatest service you can 
do to your dead friend is, to contribute as much as possible tu her happi- 
ness in mind, and in her affairs You will peruse the state[ ment] betore 
you deliver it to her, and you will observe that there is fund of hers (I don’t 
mention that of five hundred Scot’s a year), as the interest of my motber-in- 
law’s portion, in the Countess of Errol’s hands with, | believe, a consider- 
able arrear upon it; which, as | have ordered a copy of all these papers to 
that Countess, | did not care to put in. There is another thing of a good 
deal of moment, which I mention only to you, because if it could be taken 
away without noise it would be better ; bat if it is pushed it will be neces- 
sary to defend it. That is, a bond which you know Mr. Kerr, Director to 
the Chancery, has of me a considerable sum of money, with many years’ 
interest on it, which was almost all play-debt. I dun’t think [ever had fifty 
posnds, or the half of it, of Mr. Kerr’s money, and [ am sure | never had a 
hundred ; which, however, I have put it to in the enclosed declaration, that 
my mind may be entirely at ease. My intention with respect to that sum 
was, to wait til] I had some money, and then buy it off, by a composition of 
three hundred pounds, and if that was not accepted of, to defend it; in which 
[ neither saw, nor nuw see, anything unjust; and now I leave it on my suc 
cessors to do what they fiad most prudent in it. Beside my personal debt 
meutioned in general and particular in the state, there is one for which I 
am liable in justice, if it is not paid, owing to poor people, who gave their 
work for it by my orders; it was at Elgin in Murray ; the regiment i com. 
manded wanted shoes. I commissioned something about seventy pair of 
shoes and brogues, which might come to about three shillings, or three and 
sixpence each, one with another. The magistrates divided them among the 
shoemakers of the towu aud country, and each shoemaker furnished his pro- 
portion. I drew on the town for the price out of the composition laid on 
them, but [ was told afterwards at Inverness, that it was believed the com- 
position was otherwise applied, and the poor shoemakers not paid As 
these poor people wrought by orders, it will be a great ease to my heaat 
to think that they are not to lose by me, as too many have done in the course 
of that year; bat had | lived, | might have made some inquiry after it ; bat 
now it is impossible, as their hardships in loss of horses, and such things 
which happened through my Soldiers, are so interwoven with what was 
done by other people, that it would be very bard, if not impossible, to sepa- 
rate them. If you will write to Mr. Jonesof Dalkinty, at Elgin (with whom 
I was quartered when | lay there), he wiil send you an accouut of the shoes 
and if they were paid to the shoemakers or no; and if they are not, | beg 
you'll get my wife, or my successors, to pay them when they can. Receive 


self-to the Doctor in the prettiest English I think [ ever heaad, said, * Pray | ® letier to me from Mrs Boyd, my cousin Malcomb’s widow ; [ shall desire 
Doctor, if these gentlemen be lovers of music, invite them to my concert | ber to write to you for an answer. Acc ept of my sincere thanks for your 
to-night; I charge you with it;” which she accompauied with a salute m friendship and good services to me. Cuntinue them to my wile and chil 
the most gracious manner. {[t was a very bard task, sir, to recede from the | tev. My best wishes are to you an} your, and for the happiness and pros- 
honour of sach an invitation, given by ‘a princess, who, although married | Perty of the good town of Kilmarnock, aud [ am, sir, your humble ser- 
to the Proten ier, deserves so much in regard to her person, her house, and | Y40t ‘ Ki-MARNock, 
family. However, we argued the case with io, Dectes,.amk eeemeneal * Tower of London, Augnst 16th, 1746.’ 


’ i 
the strict orders we had to the contrary ; he replied there would be no pro 


hibition to a traveller against music, even at the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Charch ; that it we missed this occasion of seeing this assembly of 
the Roman nobility, we might not recover it while we stayed in Rome; ana 
that it became persous of our age and degree to act always the part of gen- 


‘On the Saturday previous to the execution of Lord Kilmarnock, General 
Williamson gave bis prisoners a minute account of all the circumstances of 
solemnity and outward terror which would accompany it. Lord Kilmar- 
nock heard it much with the same expression of concern as a man of a com- 
passionate disposition would read it in relation to others. After suggesting 








a trifling alteration ia the arrangements after the execution, he expressed his 
regret that the headsman should be, as General Williamson informed him, 
‘a good sort of man ;” POATEIAG, that one of a rougher nature aud harder 
heart would be more likely to do his work anon. He then requested that 
four persons might be appointed to receive the head when it was severed 
from the body, in a red cloth; that it might vot, as he had heard was the 
case at other executions. ‘‘roll about the scaffold aud be mangled and dis- 
figuered.” <‘ For would not,” he added, “ though it may be but a trifling 
matter, that my remains should appear with any needless decency after 
the just sentence of the law is satistied.” He spoke calmly and easily on 
all these subjects, nor did he even shrink when told that his head would be 
held up and exhibited to the mul:itude-as that of a traitor. a He knew, he 
said, “ that it was usual, and it did not affect him.” Duriog these singular 
conversations, his spiritual attendant and the General could oy | have been 
more precise in their descriptions had they been portraying the festive cere- 
monials of a coming bridal than they were in the fearful minutia of the ap- 
proaching execution. It was thought by them that such recitals would ac- 
Custom the mind of the prisoner to the apparatus and formalities that would 
attend his death, and that these would lose their influence over his mind.— 
“He allowed with me,” observes Mr. Foster, ‘‘ that such circumstances 
were not so melancholy as dying after a lingering disorder, in a darkened 
room, with weeping friends around one, and whilst the shattered frame sank 
under slow exhaustion.” ; . . 

But experience and human feelings contradict this observation of the re- 
signed and unhappy soldier; we look to death, under such an aspect, as the 
approach of rest; but human natare shrinks from the violent struggle, the 
momentary but fierce convulsion, plunging us, as it were, into the abyss of 
the grave. 

With him died the heroic Balmerino, as the old ballad has it :— 


‘ Beheaded were these lords two, 
Kilmarnock and Ralmerino !’ 


And with the additions and correctioas made by the author to the oft-repeat- 
ed accounts of his final scene, we take our leave of this volume, so framed 
for a widely popular reception. After the decapitation of his tellow-suff-r- 
er, ‘be ascended the scaffold, “ treading,” as an observer expressed it, “with 
the air of a Geueral,”’ and surveying the spectators, bowed to ihem; be walk- 
ed round it, and read the inscription on his coffin, “ Arthurus Dominus de 
Balmerino, decollatus, 18° die August. 1746, wtatis suw 53;’ observed 
“ that it was right,” and with apparent pleasure looked at the block, saying 
it was his “ pillow of rest.” Lord Balmerino then pulling out bis specta- 
cles, read a paper to those who stood around him, and delivered it to the 
sheriff to do with it as he thought proper. 1t was subsequently printed in @ 
garbled form. much of it being deemed too treasonable fur publication, and in 
that form is preserved in the “ State Trials.” For the original of Lord 
Balmerino s real speech, which is highly characteristic of its author, 1 am 
indebted to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. ‘ 

«| was bred in the anti-revolution principles, which I have ever perse- 
vered in, from a sincere persuasion that the restoration of the royal amily, 
and the good of my native country, are inseparable ‘The action of my life 
which now stares me most in the face, is my having accepted a commission 
in the army from the late Princess Anne, who | knew had no more right to 
the crown than her prodecessor, the Prince of Orange, whom I always con- 
sidered as an infamuus usurper. In the year 1715, as soon as the king 
landed in Scotland, I though it my indispensable duty to juin bis standard, 
though his affairs were theu in adesperate situation. | was in Switzerland 
in the year 1734, where I received a letter from my father acquainuting me 
that he bad procured me remission, aud desiring me ty retura home. Not 
thinking myself at liberty to comply with my father’s desire wi/hout the 
king’s approbation, | wrote to Rome to know his majesty’s pleasure, and 
was directed by him to return home ; and at the same time | recelved a let- 
ter of credit upon his banker at Paris, who furnished me with money to de- 
fray the expense of my journey, and put me inrepair. J think myself bound, 
upon this occasion, to contradict a report which has beea indastriously 
spread, and which I never heard of till | was prisoner; that orders were 

iven to the prince’s army to give no quarter at the battle of Cuiloden, — 
With my eye upon the block, which will soon bring mo anto the highest 
of all tribunals, (do now declare that it is wihout any manner of founda- 
tion, both because it is impossible it could have escape! the knowledge of 
me, who was captain of the prince’s life-guards, or of Lord Kilmarnock , 
who was colonel of bis own regiment ; but still more so, as it is entirely in- 
consistent wtib the mild and generous nature of that brave prince, whose 
patience, fortitude, intrepitity, and bumanity, | must declare upoa this so- 
lemn occasion, are qualities in which be excels all men I ever knew, and 
which it ever was his desire to employ for the relief and preserva:ion of his 
father’s subjects. { believe rather, that this report was spread to palliate and 
excuse the murders they themselves committed in cold blond after the bat- 
tle of Culloden. I think it my duty to return my sincere ackno wledgments 
to Major White and Mr. Fowler, for their humaue and cumplaisaut beha- 
viour to me during my confinement. I wish I could pay the same compli- 
ment to General Williamson, who used me with the greatest inhumanity 
and cruelty; but having taken the sacrament this day | forgive Lim, as I 
do all my enemies. [ die in the religion of the Church of England, which } 
look upon as the same with the Episcopal Church of Scotland, iv which I 
was! rughtup.” Laying his head upon the block, he suid,“ God reward my 
friends, aud forgive my enemies; bless aud restore the king; preserve the 
prince and the Duke of York, aud receive my soul. 


ee 
LIFE OF CANNING. 


The Life of the Right Hon. George Canning. By Robert Bell, author of the 
‘ History of Russia,’ * Lives of English Poets,’ &. &e Pp. 368. Chap- 
map and Hall. 

A volume for the ‘ Monthly Series’ issued by these judicious and enter- 
prising publishers; aud one which does credit to it. Mr. Bell is an able 
and practised writer, and has produced bis work in a workwan-like mao 
ner. We think his estimates of the conduct of Mr. Cauning, in the impor- 
tant and salient points of his noble career, all extremely impartial, just, and 
correct; and in some cases, when the circum-tances are truly stated and 
fairly discussed, well calculated to disabuse the public of gross Ce sg 
tations, which were made current by party spiie and polilical jealousigs. 
Among these the causes of the duel with Castlereagh, and the falsification of 
the speech about the revered and ruptured Ogden, may be classed In 
other respects, we cannot consider Mr. Bell to have given such dispassion- 
ale and well-considered opinions. — His own strong political bias appears to 
have warped bis mind into something like bitter animosity, when speaking 
of George IV., Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Pitt, and others to whom he is oppos- 
ed ; and indeed we would say that the chief fault iu the volume is, that it 
goes too far into political questions. We select a tew examples of this 
style: 

‘ The Prince of Wales was avowedly at the head of the opposition. He 
not ouly possessed the reputation of being the “ first gentleman of the age,’, 
but was.resolved to maintain it, in its princely sense at least, by the super- 
royal splendour of his expenditare. 1t was nothing to the purpose that the 

eople were the munificent sufferers who paid for these luxuries In 1787, 

parliament had discharged his rvyal highuess’s debts (nearly £200,000), on a 

full assurance from his royal highness, guaranteed in a royal message by his 

majesty, that he would incur uo more ; but a very few years elapsed before 
the prince came down to the house again and denied poiu' b n¢ that he 
had promised to live within his income, giving at the same time the best 

p issible proot of his determination not to do 80, by requesting the Sommons 

to pay off the liabil ties he had incurred in the interim, amountivg to no less 

than £600,000, To do him bare juatice, there never was a prince of the 
blood who entertained so Jarge a contempt for the integrity of @ promise of 
any sort, or who had so graud a way of over-runniug the constable. The 
fastivities of Carlion House were famous all over Europ2. The taste dis 
played at the prince’s parties was worthy of their orieutal magnificence ; 
for in the midst of the grossest depravities, he managed to surround himeselt 
with intellect and social talent of the highest order, and to secure for his 
tuble every foreigner of celebrity who visited the country. By such means, 
he sustained bis political position, and communicated a tone ty society — 
bad ao important iuflueuce upon those detached masses of floating « eet He 
which, although they never become resolved into a compact nly, exercise 


a species of irregular power over the public mind. The pr stige of heed 
prince’s name was formidable in the fashiovable world. ven hts \ satan 
were set off with such brilliancy and grace of style as to render them pene 
tive: moral repugnance was fasciuated into admiation, and his showy anc 
illusive popularity prospered upon his very delinque! cies — 

Lorp CastLereaGu. — Amongst the most furious support rs 1792 bs : 
clely ot United Lrishinen, which grew out of the discovteu . nf or. — 
1 nubleman belongiug to a rich and powerful family im ihe n who ha 


given a remarkable proof of his patri ttism only the bef Me Sr 
expenditure of no less than £30,000 on a contests hy he a +h reaso 

not actually a member of that formidable body (which there be = . ~ = 
to believe he was), he at least rendered himself ary rg y - op f his 
vocacy of ite prim iples. Nothing was too desperate or ~ a ; mag hen . 
uatiouali'y. He was the intimate friend of the Sheares, w 0 were anger 
ia the rebellion, and was bimself so deeply implicated in the movements 
which preceded that catastrophe, that he was supposed aah oy reaay _ 
any convenient opportunity, wo “cut the painter.” All this ume Be was in 
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the Lrish parliament; but Mr, Pitt, discerning his uses, drew him over in 
England, and in 1795 be took his seat, for the first time in the English 
House of Commous. And now it was that he performed the most wonder- 
fal evolution—the cleanest psychological summersault—ever witnessed in 
the legislative gymnasium. The firebrand of the Irish opposition seconds 
the English address—the fomenter of the rebellion becomes the avenger of 
the law —the suspected abettor of separation becomes the agent of the 
union. Ail of a sudden, to borrow an expressive image of his own, this 
political Scapin turned bis back upon himself. He not only abandoned the 
party upou whose shoulders he had clambered into power, and which was 
called into existence to vindicate the liberties of the country, but he handed 
over the country itself, bouod neck and crop, to the British minister. He 
was not salistied with breaking the vow, but he must complete the sacrilege 
by breaking the altartoo Lord Cagglereagh and Mr. Canning were about 
the same age, and entered public lifé about the same time. [he one com- 
manded acounty, with which he bribed the minister; and having identified 
himself for four years with a party whose excesses he encouraged, took 
office and apostatised. The other belonged to no party, until he went into 
Parliameut; he then avowed his principles, and maintained them, through 
good and evil, to the end of his life,’ 

Tue Frexcu Revotution.— About this period, a phrase got into use, 
which seems to have been perfectly well understood by every body, but 
which, at this distance of time, does not appear to convey a very accurate 
idea of anything. It led to unexampled confusion in the country. Had a 
raging plague gone forth sweeping the land’s breath, it could not have pro- 
duced more desolating effects; some people were cowed and struck dumb 
at its approach ; others, inspired with a sort of frenzy, defied it to come on, 
as if it were an incarnate fiend; and the government, impressed with a 
proper paterual responsibility, took every possible precaution that could be 
devised for averting this alarming visitation. It is not to be hoped that any 
body in the nineicenth century will be much enlightened as to the terrible 
cause of this national fright by being informed that it bore the name of 
French principles. That was its name, whatever its nature might have 
been; aud the edministration, in their urgent anxiety for the pubiic salety, 
thought of uothing, night, noon, or morning, but how they should keep it 
out of the couatry. There are some French articl s—such as tans, gloves, 
blonde, aud the like —which can be excluded without difficulty ; aud should 
it ever be cousidered desirable to prevent their admission into England, we 
kuow exactly how to do it, by setting them down in the tariff at a prohibi- 
tory duty. But it was not so easy to describe French principles in the 
tarifl, or to get revenue officers to seize and confiscate them at the purts. 
Spanish mahogany is ivtelligible. If we were told that there was an ex- 
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it was known at the time, nor was he ever disposed to disavow it. He de- 


clared in Parliament, ten years alterwards, that he bad no other source of re- 
gret for the share he had in it, except the imperfection of his pieces. But 
what that share was is to a great extent a matter of conjecture, to be deter- 
mined by internal evidence.’ 

* Mr. Moore (cuntinues Mr. Bell,) in his “ Life of Sheridan,” says: “ The 
‘¢ Rolliad,” and the * Anti-Jacobin”’ may on their respective sides of the 
question, be considered as mudels of that style of political satire, whose 
lightness and vivacity give it the appearance of proceeding rather from the 
wantonness of wit than of ill-nature, and waose very malice, from the fancy 
with which it is mixed up, like certain kinds of fireworks, explodes in 
sparkles.” This playful description may be allowed to apply with sufficient 
accuracy to the “ Rolliad;” but it is suggested, with defereuce, that it can 
hardly be considered applicable to the “ Anti Jacobiu,” which was so full 
of base persoual invective, so coarse and even indecent, that it gave great 
offence to some of the minister’s strongest supporters. Wilberforce always 
spoke outagainst it. ‘“ I attacked Canning,” he says, “ about the * Anti-Ja- 
cobin,” at dinner at Pitt's” (Life of Wilberforce, ii. 334.) The ‘‘ Rolliad” 
did expire in sparkles; but the “ Anti-Jacobin”’ belonged to a different sort 
of fireworks, and had more of an incendiary spirit in it, and might be more 
properly compared to a firebrand.’ 

We as cordially agree in the high appreciation of the * Rolliad’ as we 
differ from the depreciation of the * Anti Jacobin’—a mine of wit and hu- 
mour; and believing the writers to have entertained a firm con- 
viction that they were combating a most dangerous system, we cannot 
feel disposed to abuse them for putting some force and pith into their 
organ. With anempire in peril, to call on its defenders to be mealy- 
mouthed is a stretch of the canons of politeness beyond our limits. Mr. 
Bell, however adverse to its politics, does justice to its literature—here he 
can excuse and even admire the satire, which in the former instance he 
denounces. 

‘ The poem of ** New Morality” is on all hands ascribed to Mr. Canning : 
and his exclusive title to it appears to admit of little doubt. This satire, 
as the name implies, is aimed at the talse philosophy of the day, but, hit- 
ting beyond its proposed mark as the tneme rises, it strikes at the Duke 
of Bedford, Southey, Coleridge, Goodwin, and several other minor cele- 
brities ‘The passages which are clear of scornful personalities are writ- 
ten with that unmistakeable polish which at once declares the authorship ; 
and even where he flings his arrowy contempt upon ‘Thelwall, Williams, 
and the small fry of democratic agitators, we fancy we can still trace him 
in the refinement of the points But it was not in weighty or savage sa- 
tire that Mr. Canning’s strength lay—-ihe tomahawk of right belonged to 
the author of the ** Baviad”’ and ‘‘ Meviad,” who wielded itwith rude force 





traurdiuary supply coming across the seas to us, we might probably antici- 
pate a derangemont io the timber-market. But we should have no such | 
uneasiness if we heard of a shipment of French principles Judging from | 
the nature of principles in general, we should be disposed to imagize that | 
the cargo must be rather volatile and harmless. Nevertheless, the bare | 
suspicion of sach au importation threw the established authorities of this | 
island into an agony of apprehension. Mahogany can be cut, and sawed, 
and seasoned, aud made into chairs. Not soa principle, which baving no 
physical attributes whatever, bears a nearer analogy to the object of the 
war, which Mr. Canning declared could not be taken up in gentleman’s | 
hands and turned round and round upon the table. But how this intangible | 
and elemental thing—ihe common property of the reason and imagination | 
of all nativoas—could be called French any more than Russian or Hanove- | 
rian, it is hard to say. If any one were to speak of a Hottentot principle, | 
he would be set down as an egregious blockhead ; yet we caunot, for the | 
life of us. see why there should not be Hottentot principles as well as | 
French principles. Still, notwithstanding the incomprehensibility of the | 
thing, true it is, that for a long and dreary season multitudes of honest peo- 
ple, who had caught up this cackoo-cry about French principles, used to 

quake in their shoes at the bare thought of their spreading into this happy 

country ; as if no such principles had ever found their way here before; or | 
as if, being Uressed ap iu the French fashion, they had become odious to our 

English taste. The difficulty of understanding is great, how it came to 

pass, that we, the people of this country, ever could have been afraid *i 
such a phrase; or how we could have suffered it to fly about in books, 

ge Wspapers, state-documents, and common conversation, with some dire. | 
fully mysterious meauing attached to it over and above that of mere revo- | 
lution—we whv had bebeaded one king, and driven out a race of kings for | 


betraying their trust—we whose living dynasty was placed on the throne by 
a revolution. 


‘This mad panic was foolish and unreasoning, not alone in attributing pe- 
culiar danger to the circulation of these principles, but in presupposing (for 
otherwise there could have been no danger) that the people were inclined 
to lay violeut hands on the monarchy, or to disturb in the slightest degree 
the integrity of vur mixed and balanced constitution We have the expre ss 
declarations of aii the popular leaders to the contrary, and their recorded 
testimony in favour of a limited monarchy, as the mode of government | 
which presented, above all others, the most perfect safeguards for public 
liberty. In fact, so lar from entertaining any desire to destroy the constitu. | 
tien, the aiin of the reformers was to parify and invigorate it. And had they | 
entertaiued such a design, they neither could have been prevented from ef- | 
fecting it by the suppression of these French principles, nor faruished with | 
a solilury additional reason for prosecuting it by their most active diffusion. 
But, giviug the government full credit for the best intentions, was there ever 
such a stark starting alsurdity as the notion that they could check the ad- | 
mission into this Country,er the propagation in it, of political doctrines 
of any kind?) How could they do 11? By calling outthe military? By 
putting a tax upon reading and writing? They might as well have talked 
of keeping out the sua, or stopping the course of the winds. And all the 
time that this folly was showing itself throngh all sorts of actual precau- 
tions on the part of the executive, the press was disseminating the pvison as 
fast as hands could distil and distribate it through every nook and cranny of 
the kingdom; ond parliament was accelerating its consumption by eternal- 
ly analysing and discussing its miraculous properties, and serving it out 
gratis to the poor in iufinitesimal doses. The danger was held to be so great 
that there was notiing else talked of; until at last the curiosity of fear was 
wroughtup to such intensity, that there was not a man, woman, or child, 
from the Land's End to Johu o’Groats, who was not as well acquainted with 
the doctrines of the revolution as the French themselves. To say that the 
minister did not restrain the diffusion of principles would be saying little ; 
—he not only did not restrain them, bat by betraying the impoteut desire to 
do so, he stimulated their circulation to au exien: incalcalably greater than 
they could have attained under any other possible circumstances. It used 
to be said—but the saying is fast dying out—that had it not been for the vi- 
gorous meastires of Pitt, the populace would have taken up the doctrines of 
the revolution. The reverse of this good old saying happens to be true.— 
in consequence of the vigorous measures of Pitt, the populace did take up 
the doctrines of the revolution; but in consequence of their own good 
eense—they laid them down again. _Iustead of congratulating ourselves, 
therefore, on the vigilance of Pitt. it would be more consonant with jus- 
tice to acknowledge wuat we owe to the virtue of the people.’ 


Few persons of information like Mr. Bell, and of sound mind, will, we 
think, be disposed to take this view of the perils threatened to Eugland at 
the period alluded to by the infection of the French revolutionary mania, 
or principles. Not the mahogany ridicule nor argumentum ad absurdum of 
the author, will persuade the world, that against the poison which spread 
from A merica to France, and spread from France, throughout Europe, Great 
Britain bad a certain antidote and charmed life: no, a very small turn would 
have converted the ‘mad panic’ and silly fright into a very wild rebe!lion 
and bloody revoiution. LEnaglishmen were not so different from Frenchmen 
in their natures and liability to be misled as to make the thing impossible, 
and the neon to be sconted or laughed at in the manner our author has 
chosen to argue But we agree with him that the projection of the Anti- 
Jacolin was that of a powerful weapon to combat the foreign absurdities, 
and expose the follies and crimes which were likely to incite imitation in our 
own country. 


‘The avowed purpose of this journal (No, I. published November Ist, 
i787,) was to expose the Vicious doctrines of the revolution, and to turn 
into ridicule and contempt the advocates of them in this country. The work 
originated with Mr. Cavning, who wrote the prospectus, and contributed 
some of its ablest articles. Mr. Gifford was the editor, and amongst the 
writers were Mr. Joba Hookham Frere, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. George Ellis, 
Lord Clare, and Lord Mornington, some time afterwards Marquis Welles- 
ley.’ 

Mr. Pitt also contributed to it, and others of whom and whose writinzs we 
may soon hove for the exact particulars; and ia the mean time we must ex- 
press our utter dissent [rom nearly all Mr. Bell's critiscims upon this peri- 
@dical, except what relates to Mr. Canning. For he says : 

‘It occupied the opposite groand to that which hid formerly been taken 
up by the * Rolliad ” and the “ Probationary Odes,’ ** but with a difference.” 
The wit and vigour .and scurvility) of the “ Anti Jacobin ” lett behind, at an 
immeasural)!e distance, the gentlemanly satire of the Whigs. Wherever the 
witof the “Anti-J.cobin” is irresistible, the reader may conclude that he 
has detected the hand of Canning ; but there was such a copartnery in these 
things, and such a disinclination to separate each person’s share, even were 
it possible to do so, that, with some marked exceptions, the authorship con- 
not be ascertained with certainty. The work closed in 1798, and during 
his brief existence Mr. Canning wrote largely for it. His connexion with 





and ruder courage befitting such a weapon. Canning’s more civilised taste 
delighted in handling lighter instruments ; and the sphere of operations in 
this rampant journal was accordingly extended to accommodate him. It 
must be confessed there was a large field for ridicule in the literary as 
well as the political fashions of the day. The ‘* Sorrows of Werter” had 
done its work upon the maudlin tenderness of the English public ; Dar- 
win had transferred to the vegetable world the affected sensibility of the 
boarding-school ; Southey was bringing out the English Sapphics ; and 
Sheridan and Holcroft were doing their best to naturalise upon the Eng- 
lish stage the false sentiment and bad fine writing of the German play- 
Wrights. Here were tempting topics for the ‘* Anti-Jacobin,” all legiti- 
mate topics too ; coming in luckily enough to give an aspect of justice to 
its fonl partisanship. So far as the literary offenders were concerned, the 
** Anti Jacobin” had not only justice on its side, but the thanks of every 
person of good taste. Wemay be assured it had no heartier reader—if 
we could find it out—than Fox himself, who despised all false styles, and 
must have enjoyed the good things of these slashing critics to the 
top of his bent, stopping short only at their politics, which were evil in 
thoughtand utterance. It would have been well if the writers had stop- 
ped there too’ 


a 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
THE LATE CAPTAIN JONAS ROSE, R.N. 


The character of this officer is so severely and desperately shown up in 
an article in the Albion of the 4th April, in ** My own Recollections of the 
River Plate,” by Jonathan Oldjunk, Esq., R.N., that the writer of this 
hopes to see amore tair account of this worthy man with whom he served 
seven years. Captain Rose died in 1820 at the age of 63 years; and I 
certainly did expect that his good deeds might be held up to notice, and 
that his character would not be ridiculed. Of his early life in the service 
I know very little; but in the English Navy it is very common to name a 
youngster Old such a one. Captain Rose was rather eccentric and pecu- 
liar in his manner, and no doubt very early obtained the name of Old 
Jonas ; but during a very long period of service, and having seen many 
different characters, I must say 1 never saw a man under any thing like 
the circumstances Captain Rose was placed in, to grumble so little as 
he did. 

In 1781 Jonas Rose was First Lieutenant of the Santa Margarita, one of 
the finest Frigates at that time in the Royal Navy. On the American 
coast she was chased by the French fleet, and a frigate which sailed the 
fastest kept well up with her, until they had increased their distance from 
the fleet so far as to make the Frenchman give up the chase and to tack. 
The crew of the English frigate then came aft and begged the Captain to 
fight her; this he refused, as the danger was great from other ships get- 
ting up; they then requested the First Lieutenant to fight her ; he asked 
the Captain’s permission, who instead of at once refusing gave an evasive 
answer, or rather a kind of consent. The Santa Margarita was put about, 
the I'renchman did the same, and they soon met. After a very gallant 
and severe action, L’Amazone became their prize, and proved a frigate of 
superior force to them. She was as soon as possible taken in tow, and 
every exertion made to get her into New York; but by a shift of wind, 
and other circumstances, the French fleet were so fast gaining on them, 
the next day that they were forced to abandon her, and she was re-taken 
Captain Salter who commanded the Santa Margarita had not interfered in 
the action, and the only displeasure I ever heard Jonas Rose express in 
respect of the action was, that Captain Salter claimed the charts, mathe- 
matical and nautical instruments taken from on board L’Amazone, which 
Jonas Rose considered as his property, from having fought the ship. 1 
have heard from others that Jonas Rose was broke by a court martial, 
and shortly reinstated in his rank, but [ never heard him relate the cir- 
cumstances. It, however, procured him a good friend and patron in 
Captain George Murray, the maternal half brother of the Duke of Athol. 
In 1793 Captain Murray was made an established Commodore, and hoisted 
his broad pendant in the Duke, and afterwards the Glory. Jonas Rose 
was a Lieutenant in those ships, and it was then 1 first came under his 
command. In 1794 a promotion took place, and the Commodore was 
made a Rear-Admiral, hoisted his flag in the Resolution, and took com- | 


mand on the coast of America; Jonas Rose was his first Lieutenant. In 
January, 1795, a French Corvette, L’Esperance, of 22 guns was taken, 
and Lieutenant Rose promoted to the command of her. I went into the 
sloop with him, which came to England in 1797, and was paid off and sold 
out of the service. Shortly before this our patroa, then Vice Admiral 
Murray, died, and all his followers lost a kind and congiderate friend. 

In 1799 Captain Rose commanded L’Espion, a troop ship of 38 guns ; 
he was bringing Russian troops from the Baltic to Portsmouth: when in 
the channel, on the 16:h November, the Foreland lights being in sight, 
and a course shaped to avoid danger, Captain Rose left the ship at half- 
past one in the morning in charge of the officer of the watch and the mas- 
ter, with orders to keep on the same course, and to call him at four 
o’clock, and before if anything was necessary. During all the years I 
sailed with Captain Rose, it was his positive orders that the officer of the 
watch should not only call him every two hours but make him sensible of 
the situation of the ship, state of the wind, &c. In leaving the deck at 
half-past one, he told the officer of the watch he need not call hin at two 
o’clock, or before four o'clock without it should become necessary : at 
3 o’clock the ship struck on the Goodwin sands, the master having altered 
the course three points northerly shortly after Captain Rose left the deck. 
The ship became a wreck; Captain Rose, in his exertions to save the 
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for the captain of a ship in the Downs, who came off with his boats, he 
would not have saved a second shirt. Captain Rose was acquitted of all 
blame for the loss of the ship. 

On the Ist January, 1301, the union with Ireland took place, and Capt. 
Rose was promoted to a Post-Captain. In March he was appointed to the 
Jamaica, a 26 gun frigate, (which ship I had been in as second Lieutensat 
for about four months,) aud sailed to the Baltic. It is recorded that he vol- 
unteered his services to conduct the gun brigs at the battle of Copenhagen. 
They could not be got forward, but Capt. Rose who was in his barge was 
zealously assisting our ships aground, particularly the Bellona and Russell . 
A few weeks efter the action Capt. Rose was to have had a larger frigate, 
but to accommodate the late Rear Admiral Totty with a Flag Captain the 
arrangement did not take place. A letter from a friend in London said he 
hoped it woald find him embracing the lovely Alcmene or up to his knees 
in the Shannon. (It was one of these two frigates he was to have com- 
mand of.) On this disappointment he did not grumble, but merely said he 
should live to walk over Admiral Totty’s grave. Capt. Rose was intrust- 
ed by Lord Nelson to reconnoitre, and take observations, the best way to 
get at the Swedish Ficet in Cariscrona if it should be necessary to attack 
them. 

In the summer the Jamaica returned to England, and was one of the 
ships placed under Lord Nelson at the operations against the Boulogne Flo - 
tilla. At this time 1 kuew Captain Rose was in no small favour with his 
Lordship. At the unfortunate attack by the boats, Capt Rose offered to 
take the command, but it was intrusted to officers whe would get promo- 
tion. When the attack was made the Jamaica was under sail, and picked 
up the boats as they came off. Many were killed and wounded ; the lat- 
ter, whether belonging to the Jamaica or other ships, were taken into Capt. 
Rose’s cabin and attended to by the medical men. Captain Rose acted as 
a most able assistant in amputating limbs anddressing the wounds. After 
the wounded had been put on board another ship to be sent to the hospi- 
tal, the Jamaica stood off into deep water to bury the dead. While Capt. 
Rose read the burial service, many manly tears fell trom his eyes—in re- 
gret of the brave men committed to the deep. The first Lieutenant of 
the Jamaica was among the dangerously wounded, and the writer of this 
having been noticed by his Captain and Lord Nelson for his zeal, gallant- 
ry, and brave example, shortly became first Lieutenant under his revered 
Captain, although he was noteighteen years old at the time, and had not 
been twelve months u Lieutenant. 

Shortly after the peace the Master of the Jamaica proving to be a low 
drunken character, was, by Court Martial, dismissed the service. It was 
more than two years before another was appcinted—a great part of the 
navigating the ship falling on the Captain, yet he did not grumble. The 
ship was sent on different services, and while at North Shields keeping or- 
der among the different persons in the Coal trade, Capt. Rose was order- 
ed to discharge twenty men to reduce the complement. He wasat the same 
time desired to inform the ship’s company that the Admiralty would order the 
ship to be paid off as suun as her present service could be dispensed with 
—instead of which she was kept going from port to port in England, and 
latterly to Ireland to raise men. During three months stay in the River 
Shannon we got about 150 men, most of them volunteers (for latterly 
we had impressed.) We returaed to Plymouth in May, 1803, a few days be- 
fore war was declared. All the supernumeraries were sent to different ships 
fitting out, we not being allowed to keep any of them to complete ourown 
complement. 

It being evident that war would ensue, no one thought of being paid 

off, and we had began to refit. When Sir Edward Pellew, (the late 
Lord Exmouth,) who was fitting out the Tonnant, came on board, he said, 
by permission of the Admiralty and the Port Admiral, toask the ships 
company to go with him. Capt. Rose did notgramble, but looked rather 
blue upon the Gallant Captain, ordered all hands up. Sir Edward made 
a long speech, promised he would do great things for every one of them if 
they would go withhim. And as it would be the beginuing of a war, he 
said he was authorised to say they shouid have a bounty paid to them for 
velunteering, which they could not get by remaining in their own ship.— 
The ship’s company said the Admiralty had promised they should be pa‘d 
offand have an opportunity of seeing their friends. If that could not be 
done they thought they could not be better off than in their own ship.— 
Sir Edward tried hard to persuade, and ultimately left it to me, saying he 
knew I could persuade them. (I had not the least intention to do so. )— 
After he left, Capt. Rose ordered the hands to be turned up again, and 
told the ship’s company that as Sir Edward Pellew had officially said they 
would be entitled to the bounty on entering for his ship, of course they 
would be entitled to it on entering for the Jamaica again; they did so im- 
mediately, and every man got the best rating he was qualified for, and of 
course to get the higher rate of bounty. Capt. Rose (without grumbling) 
set about it in earnest, and succeeded in getting the bounty allowed, and 
afterwards paid. Little time was given for any new attempt to take our crew, 
In a few days we were at sea, and in possession of prizes, so that all hands 
would get something handsome. 

After a variety of service I was obliged, from ill health, to go on shore. 
Captain Rose went a cruize without me, and would not apply for more help 
(as he termed it), until he had ascertained that it would be some months 
before J was fit for service, if I did recover the severe sickness ;—I never 
saw him afterwards, and for the following am mostly indebied to his ne- 
phew, the late Commander Alexander Rose, R. N., (more commonly called 
Young Jonas). Captain Rose remained in the Jamaica fur some time ; he 
afterwards commanded the Circe, 32 gun frigate. In December, 1806, he 
commanded the Agamemnon at Chatham; he there sent me a strong recom- 
mendation to the Admiralty for promotion. The Agamemnon was after- 
wards on the South American station, and there a most serious misunder- 
standing tovk place between him and the late gallant Admiral Sir Sideey 
Smith. Some complaints had been made to the Admiral of some petty 
thefts of poultry at Rio Janeiro ; it was said that it was done by the crew of 
one of the Agamemnon’s boats; Captain Rose doubted it, and no proof could 
be made—the Admiral insisted the boat’s crew should be punished, Captain 
Rose declined doing it, but was ready to try them by a court martial. The 
Admiral got very angry, and ordered Captain Rose to send those peuple in 
a beat to the shore, and flog them there in the same way a5 was done by 
sentence of court martial for desertion, mutiny, &c., round the fleet; Cape 
tain Rose positively refused to do so. The Admiral ordered Captain Rose 
to be tried by a cuart martial for disobedience of order. Captain Rose 
knew that it sometimes happened a captain (or other officer) had been dis- 
missed the service on a foreign station, at the instance o! a commander-in- 
chief, who would get by a captain being dismissed, vacaucies to promote his 
friends as a captain, a commander, and a lieutenant, -onsidered that he would 
not run the risk of inconvenience, for he well knew that bad he been dis- 
missed, the Admiralty would have reinstated him, for they often reversed 
the sentence of court martials on foreign stations. Caprain Rose got sick, he 
could not defend bimself before a court martial; the surgeon swore he was 
not ina fit state to do so: the court martial was postponed from time to 
time, during which the Admiral amused the squadron by telegraphic signals, 
to know how Captain Rose was; the answer was at times, much the same 
state; at others, a little better or worse, as be might appear. In the inte- 
rim, Captain Rose bad made a representation of the whole transaction to the 
Admiralty. He was justified in his conduct, and Sir Sidney ordered to drop 
all proceedings, and I do not think aby of the crew of the Agamemnon 
would regret tha! Captain Rose recovered his health, and was again ready 
to shield them from injustice. 

The unfortunate loss of the Agamemnon was, no doubt, a great grief to 











troops, crew, &c., was quite unmindful of himself, and had it not been 


poor Captain Rose ; but I cannot say if it happened as related by Mr. Old- 
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junk ;—there is one thing I will, however, notice: when sent to Captain 
Rose to offer assistance, he says he desired him to “call your men out of 
the boat, sir, and let them assist these poor fellows with their duds—i. e.— 
their clothing, &c.”" This speaks more than I can for him, for while hisown 
property was evidently being lost, he did not forget the saving of that be- 
longing to his men. 

I will now conclude by saying, I believe that Captain Rose was acquitted 
of any blame respecting the loss, and that, although, as I have before said, 
he was rather peculiar and eccentric iu his manner, yet he was an expe- 
rienced seaman, a brave, zealous, and intelligent officer, and a humane man, 
and if the person who says different is not better than Old Junk, he ought 
to be worked up into swabs or picked into oakum. 


Your obedient servant, 


Upper Canada, April 23d, 1846. A Nava Orricer. 
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THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


Here is a beautiful tale for our young friends. 

‘| am going to give the history of what was, perhaps, the first cedar of 
Lebanon brought over to Europe. It grew in the Jardin des Plantes, in 
Paris, and was such a loved and favourite tree, that people liked to repeat 
the story of its first being planted, the adventures it had gone through, and 
the changes it bad seen. A Frenchman was travelling in the Holy Land, 
and found a little seedling among the cedars of Lebanon, which he longed 
to bring away as a memorial of his travels. He took it up tenderly, with 
ail the earth about its little roots, and, for want of a better flower-pot, plant- 
ed it carefully in his bat, and there he kept it and tended it. The voyage 
home was rough and tempestuous, and so much longer than usual, that the 
supply of fresh water in the ship fell short, and they were obliged to mea- 
sure it out most carefully to each person, The captain was allowed two 
glasses a day, the sailors, who had the work of the ship on their hands, one 
glass each, and the poor passengers but haif a glass. in such a scarcily you 
may suppose the little cedar bad no allowance at all. But oar friend the 
traveller felt for it as his child, and each day shared with it his small half- 
glass of precious water ; and so it was, that when the vessel arrived at the 
port, the traveller had drunk so little water that he was almost dying, ana 
the young cedar so much, that it was a noble and fresh little tree, six inch- 
es high. At the custom-house, the officers, who are always suspicious of 
smuggling, wished to empty the hat, for they would not believe but that 
something more valuable lay hid beneath the moist mould. They thought 
of lace or of diamonds, and began to thrust their fingers into the soil. But 
our poor traveller implored them so earnestly tos his tree, and talked 
to them so eloquently of all that we read in the Bible of the cedars of Le- 
banon, telling them of David's house and Solomon’s temple, that the men’s 
hearis were softened, and they suffered the young cedar to remain undis- 
turbed in its strange dwelling. From thence it was carried to Paris, and 
planted most carefully in the Jardin des Plantes. A large tile was set up 
against it as a protection and a shade, and its name was written in Latin and 
stuck in front, to tel) all the world that it was something new and precious. 
The soil was good, and the tree grew—grew till it no longer needed the 
shelter of the tile, nor the dignitied protection of the Latin inscription ; 

w till it was taller than its kind protector the traveller: grew till it could 
give shelter toa nurse and her child, tired of walking about in the pleasant 
ens, and glad of the coolness of the thick dark branches. Soon these 
hes spread so far on every side that other nurses and other children 
could assemble under the shade, and play their little games together. The 
cedar grew larger and larger, and became the noblest tree there. All the 
birds of the garden could have assembled in its branches. All the lions 
and tigers, and apes and bears, and panthers and elephants of the great 
menagerie close at hand, could have lain at ease under its shade. It be- 
came the tree of all the trees in that wide garden that the people loved the 
best; there, each Thursday, when the gardens were open to all the city, 
the blind people from their asylum used to ask to be brought under the 
cedar; there they would stand together, and measure its great trunk, and 
guess how large and wide must be its branches. It was a pleasure to see 
them listening to the sweet song of the birds over head, and breathing in 
its fragrant eastern perfume. ‘(hey thought of the distant east—the east 
from whence comes the true light, their only light; they could never hope 
to see it with their mortal eyes, but here the east seemed to visit them, and 
they could touch it. 

* The blind seemed to call the dumb there; for the deaf and dumb, too, 
chose the cedar for their friend. ‘Che blind dreamed that they could see 
the cedar when they heard the murmur of its branches ; the deaf thought 
that they heard the song of the birds as they «aw them fly from branch to 
branch. Not only on Thursday were the blind and the deaf and dumb to 
be seen there, but the poor foundlings—those desolate children whose 
fathers and mothers have deserted them, and who are abandoned to the 
charity of strangers—tound it their greatest treat to coliect under the ce- 
dar, and dance round it; or, perhaps, with sadder thoughts, they would 
sit to rest and watch the happier children passing, with fathers and mo- 
thers and sisters by their side, all talking and laughing together. To these 
poor children the cedar was a kind of father. Year by year they measured 
their growth by it. At their eayliest recollection they were not higher 
than this little projection of rough bark; now they can almost touch the 
lowest sweeping branch, when the wind waves it downwards. . 

‘ There was once a prison at the end ofthese gardens—a dark, and dis- 
mal, and terrible place, where the unfortunate and the guilty were all 
mixed together in one wretched confusion. The building was a lofty 
one, divided into many stories, and by the time you reached the top you 
were exhausted and breathless. The cells were as dreary and comfort- 
less there as in the more accessible ones below ; and yet those who could 
procure a little money by any means gladly paid it to be allowed to rent 
one of those topmost cells. What was it that made them value this weary 
height? It was that, beyond that forest of chimneys and desert plain of 
slates, they could see the Cedar of Lebanon, His cheeks pressed against 
the rusty bars, the poor debtor would pass hours looking upon the cedar. 
It was the prisoner’s garden, and he would console himself in the weari- 
ness of a long, rainy, sunless day, in thinking the cedar will look greener 
to-morrow. Every friend and visitor was shown the cedar, and each felt 
it acomfort in the midst of so much wretchedness to see it. They were 
as proud of the cedar in this prison (St. Pelagie] as if they had plantedit. 

‘Who will not grieve for the fate of the Cedar of Lebanon? It had 
grown and flourished for a hundred years; for cedars do not need centu- 
ries, like the oak, to attain their highest growth; when, just as its han- 
dredth year was attained, the noble, the beautiful tree was cut down to 
make room for a railway. This was done just ten years ago ; and now the 
hissing steam-engine passes over its withered roots. Such things, it 
seems, must be ; and we must not too much grieve or complain at any of 
the changes that pass around us in this world of changes; and yet we 
cannot but feel sorry for the Cedar of Lebanon.’ 


— 


WRITTEN FOR THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE NEW YORK SAINT 
GEORGE’s SOCIETY, APRIL 23, 1946. 
BY THE REV. MOSES MARCUS. 
St. GeorGe our patron doth this day, 
Bring to the mind in memory’s ray, 
Our own loved native Isle ! 
Wealth, grandeur, power, before us rise, 
But nobler far ! those charities 
Which cause the land to smile. 


There true-born freedom sits enthroned, 
The slave in sadness ne’er hath moaned, 
Nor misery sighed in vain ; 
Religion, with ber soothing strains, 
The sick and needy soul sustains, 
And pity shares each pain. 


There, in majestic beauty seen, 

Mark ye Britannia’s *‘ aabie Queen ”— 
Her subjects happy round ! 

The institutions of the land, 

Her government—her laws command 
Respect the most profound. 


Yonder behold the village spire, 

And hear ye not the yuuthful choir, 
Whose notes ascend the sky ? 

The parish church whose hallowed fane 

Points upward to the soul doth train 
For immortality. 


Esoianp! where’er thy sons may be, 
Affection true they bear to thee, 
ud venerate thy name, 
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Remote or near, clime cannot change, 
Nor yet our faithful love estrange, 
It still remains the same. 


Bound by the closest ties of earth, 

The land which erst did give us birth, 
Is cherished in the heart ; 

And souls congenial soon are found, 

Some who would beni and kiss the ground 
Of which they are a part. 


Tis thus a social band each year, 

Loyal and true, assemble here, 
Ycleped * Saint George’s ” men. 

Trusting in God their Queen to bless, 

With health, long-life, and happiness— 
Whereto say we Amen ! 


Long may this privilege be ours, 

And while cbedient tu the powers 
Where’er we chance to be; 

Good- will let us towards all pursue, 

And, yet, in friendsbip’s hour renew— 
Our Amor Patriz ! 


And now a toast let us essay— 
To “ Englant and America,” 
Peace may they both enjoy ; 
One is their God, their language one, 
Be angry feuds no more begun 
Their union to destroy. 


No brother ’gainst his brother rise, 
As Abel’s blood for vengeance cries, 
On Cain’s devoted head. 
So will Heaven’s judgment fall on those, 
Who dare disturb the World’s repose , 
And desolation spread. 


Another pledge we'll give to-day, 
To “ Absent Friends,” though far away, 
Still near to many a heart; 
Our prayer for them to Heaven ascend, 
God’s blessing on their path attend, 
And every good impart. 


May mutual fellowship and love, 
The strength of our religion prove, 
Its worth, its power proclaim; 
Not for ourselves alone let’s live, 
But to our needy brethren give, 
Who come in Jesus’ name. 


Thus may we ef by day fulfil, . 
Heaven’s high behest, our Father's will, 
In this our sole delight! 
“Mercy our boast and shame our fear,”* 
May we, through Christ, at last appear, 
Blessed with the Saints in light. 
SE —— 


SHiscellany. 


A Hirt at Hume.—He never failed in the midst of any controversy, to 
give its true praise to everything tolerable that was either said or written 
against him. One day that he visited me in London, he came into my room 
laughing and apparently well pleased. ‘What has put you into this good 
humour, Hume b said I, ‘ Why, man,’ replied he, ‘ I have just now had the 
best thing said to me I ever heard. I was complaining in a company where 
I spent the morning, that I was very ill treated by the world, and that the 
censure put upon me was very hard and unreasonable. That I had writ- 
ten many volumes, throughout the whole of which there were but a few 

ages that contained any reprehensible matter, and yet for those few pages, 
co abused and torn to pieces.’ ‘You put me in mind’ said an honest 
fellow in the company, whose name I did not know, ‘ofan acquaintance 
of mine, a notary public, who having being condemned to be hanged for 
forgery, lamented the hardship of his case ; that after having written man 
thousand inoffensive sheets he should be hanged for one line.’—Burton’s 
Hume. 

Cuaracter or Eart Spencer.—Lord Spencer was eighteen years young- 
er than Lord Grey. His diligence was indefatigable, his sagacity quick, 
his judgment seldom at faalt. His views were large and coatprthamive. 
embracing the whole compass of improvement in our laws, our commerce, 
and our constitution. His tongue was eloquent; and although his arguments 
were sound and comprehensive, he was so often wanting in words as to be 
obscure, and unable to convey adequately his meaning. But the confidence 
of his friends, his party and the country, supplied all deficiencies, and gave 
to his few and simple expressions as much influence over his audience as 
had ever been obtained by the most admired eloquence of our greatest 
orators. He was plain in manner and in dress, but a short intercourse dis- 
closed the scholar and the statesman. Men may differ about the wisdom of 
their parliamentary measures, or the ability of their civil administration ; 
but the noble, exalted. stainless spirit of these two men must always be 
venerated as long as public virtue is admired and the name of England has 
its place in history.— Edinburgh Review. 


Puncn’s Poriticat Dictionany—Game Laws.—Game, according to 
law, includes hares. pheasants, and a few others; but there is an old case 
of a hackney-coach horse who died game, or, at all events, carried out the 
gallant resolve of Macbeth, to‘ die with harness on his back.’ No person 
can kill game without a certificate, which proves that he is an individual of 
‘some mark ;’ but he is nevertheless often very wide of the mark on these 
occasions. If the animals shot at were aware of this provision for their se- 
curity, they would have the right to call upon the sportsman to produce his 
certificate before proceed ing to make game of them. A certificate must be 
taken out annually’ and expires in July; but ifa hare were shot on the last 
day of that month, and not to expire until August, the certificate having ex- 

ired before the hare, a very nice question would arise as to the legality of 
Killing him. The landlord who lets his land, usually reserves the right of 
killing the game, the tenant having the privilege of feeding it. Ithas been 
said by Coke, that the landlord has ali the best of the game, which is, for the 
tenant, a very losing one. ‘The laws against poaching are very severe, and 
extend even to the protection of the eggs of game; so that poaching an egg 
is highly criminal. The preserving of game is oftep carried to an extent 
that is often destructive to the tenaut: he is not allowed tu regard self-pre- 
servation as the first law of nature, for game preservation is a paramount 
obligation. 


Mad. Catalani gave, and sung at aconcert at Florence on the 9th ult., 
for the benefit of a poor artist. She sang ‘God save the Queen,’ in com- 
pliment to the English who were present, with great expression; but her 
maguificent voice is stated to be nearly gone. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, one of the most celebrated an- 
tiquarian bodies in France,tbas elected Lord Albert Conyngham, the presi- 
dent of the British Arctiological Association, an honorary member, as a 
mark of respect for the zeal he has shown in the cause of archeology. 


Pension to Mrs. Loupon —A pension of 100/ a year has been confer- 
redon Mrs. Loudon, who, whether as the widow oi the distinguished an- 
thor of most valuable works on agriculture and horticulture, or as herself 
the writer of many productions of bigh merit in the walks of fiction, flori- 
cultare, and various forms of the useful and agreeable, isas worthy of this 
mark of consideration as any individual upon whom it ever was bestowed. 
Mrs. Loudon is left with one only daughter, to whom we could have wish- 
ed a moiety of this small pension to have been continued. 

Evectropsosic TeLecraps.—The journals of St. Petersburgh speak 
of an Electrophonic Telegraph, the invention of the Chevalier, Lasckott, 
which Professor Jacob has presented to the Imperial Academy of that city. 
It is composed of a clavier of ten keys, ten bells of different sizes, and 
ten conducting wires; through whose means the letters of the alphabet and 
the words which they form are expressed by soauds and harmonies 


The Royal Society of Musicians observed their 108th anniversary this 
week, which was well attended and liberally supported. 

Tue tate T. Hoop.—1000/ have been fanded for the family of our late 
friend, and 200/. more, of the subscription, will soon be similarly invested. 
The members of the committee, with Mr David Salumons at their head, 
have also subscribed 10/. each tor a monument to his memory in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. 


Tetxcraraic Communication —The British Government, by the Lords 














, * The Society's motto: ‘“ Let mercy be our boust, and shame our only 
ear, 





Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the French Government, by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, have granted permission to two gentlemen, the project- 
ors of the sub-marine telegraph, to lay it down from coast to coast. The 


site selected is from Cape Grisnez, or from Cape Blancnez, on the French 
side, to the South Foreland, on the English coast. The soundings between 
these headlands are gradual, varying from seven fathoms near the shore on 
eitherside, to a maximum of 37 fathoms in mid-channel. The Lords of the 
Admiralty have also granted permission to the same gentleman to lay down 
a sub-marine telegraph between Dublin and Holyhead, which is to be car- 
rid on from the latter place to Liverpool and London. 

Upon the completion of this elctric telegraph across the English Chan- 
nel, it is stated that a similar one, ong most gigantic scale, will be attempted 
to be formed, under the immediate sanction and patronage of the French 
Administration, connecting the shores of Africa with those of Europe, and 
thus opening a direct and lightning-like communication between Marseilles 
and Algeria: 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Instituion holds its anniversary to day ; 
and we rejoice to see by the auditors’ report, that above 15,000/. has been 
realized to form the firm foundations of this excellent association. Under 
the presidency of Mr. W. R. Collett, we trust we shall have a considerable 
accession to announce. 


Rosert Burns.—The Edinburgh newspapers describe an interesting 
historical picture by Mr. Watson, one [as is well known1n London] of the 
most eminent artists of the Scottish school, of which the subject is the 
Crowning of Burns in the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge of Freemasons as 
its Poet Laureate. ‘here are fiity or sixty portraits, including that of the 
Bard himself, the Earl of Glencairn, and most of his distinguished Edin- 
burgh friends. Thedate, 1787. 


Discovery or Ancient Rematns.—At the Temple Farm, on the Med- 
way, above Rochester Bridge, Mr. Everist has recently commenced ex- 
tensive works in brick-making, where the workmen, at the depth of about 
seven feet, came to a human skeleton, lying on its back, with the hands 
folded on the chest, a spear-head, 6 1-2 inches long, lying on the lower part 
of the chest, and a weapon, which appears to have been a dagger, on the 
left-hand side. The dagger is 8 1-4 inches long, and composed of two 
separate pieces, viz. a blade and a narrow flat piece of iron for a hilt, 
which appear to have been imperfectly welded or bound together with 
some perishable materlal. Portions of Roman flue and common tiles 
had been used to fill up the grave, from which it may be inferred that the 
interment took place during the latter part of their occupation. On 
Saturday another skeleton was discovered, which appeared to have been 
carelessly thrown into the grave, as it was lying on its side, with one arm 
on its back, and the knees bent almost at right angles. With the latter 
n o other remains were found. 


Among the Greeks and Romans the slaves were always bare- headed ; 
only free men could cover their heads. Hence, when a slave was made free, 
a cap was placed on his head, as one of the tokens of emancipation. This 
is the meaning of the]cap of liberty. 

On Monday last, a man named Thomas Hick undertook to run 50 miles 
in seven hoursand a quarter. The feat was successfully performed at Wood- 
house, in the borough of Leeds, with four minutes to spare 


Cause anp Errect.—One day last week the only thing to be seen on the 
Opposite benches, when Mr. Fiuch and other Protectionists were harangu- 
ing, was Mr. Hawes’ hat. We felt strongly inclined to pity this poor Ear, 
only we have been informed that, like everything else that listens to the 
Agriculturists, it enjoyed a very good nap. 


Terrible News.—We thought nothing could equal the rapidity with 
wkich the Spaniards upset Ministries and threw the kingdom in a slate of 
revolt, but we find a war steamer called the Terridle has just been con- 
structed at Woolwich, which has the power of making no less than four- 
teen revolutions in one minute. 


Mr. Rafter, a manchester ¢enore, has been engaged at the Princes's Thea- 
tre, London, for three years. 


The King of Prussia has announced his adoption of free trade principles. 


Sir Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, is married to a Spanish lady who 
saved his life in the Peninsular war. 


The inquest on the body of the man found in the Rochdale Canal has been 
again adjourned. There is a strong suspicion of foul play. 

A stage wagon going along ,the road towards Newcastle, last week, took 
fire, and burnt goods in it to the amount of £200. 

Why are ladies become thieves? Because they have taken to steal (by 
steel) buttons. 

Soot, it is stated. when applied to the roots of the common primrose and 
cowslip, has the effect of changing their wonted pale yellow colour to that 
of a delicate pink. 

On Tuesday week, the Rev. William Howell Lloyd, a minister of the Es- 


tablished Church, was received into the Church of Rome, at the chapel of 
the bishop’s house in Birmingham. 


Lord Blantyre has handsomely and considerately given to his tenants in 
Renfrewshire an ubatement of 10 per cent. on their rents which are pre- 
sently payable. 


The will of the late Mr. Liston, the popular comedian, has just been 
— in Doctors’-commons, and his effects were valued for probate duty 
at £40,000. 


A pauper died in a London workhouse, last week, leaving behind him in 
money £8656. He was in the habit of denying himself the common neces- 
saries of life. 

M. Gaudin, a French chemist, has, it is stated, invented a light from 
acombination of oxygen, and ether, or alcohol, which, he says, can be dis- 
tinguished at a distance of thirty miles. 


A quarry of marble, said to be equal in beauty to the marbles of Sienna 
or Bologna, has been discovered on the left bank of the river Oise, in 
France. 

Amongst the Chinese, no relics are more highly valved than the boots 
that have been worn by an upright magistrate—T[ls it in consequence 
of this, that an heir is said to stand in his father’s shoes ?]} 


Dictators 1n CxHemistry.—Baron Liebig, in a recent lecture, says, 
‘ Two chemists in France, during the last year, have been attempting to 
establish a kind of dictatorship over the domain of chemistry, and consti- 
tuting themselves supreme arbiters in all questions belonging to the 
science.’ 


A very ingenious method of curtailing the labour of making clothes, 
called pasting, has lately been invented, which, in reference to ordinary 
labour, had reduced the time of making a coat by ten hours. The new 
system of tailoring, the workmen tancied, was calculated to reduce 


»rices, and therefore, taking umbrage, they had met in large bodies, and 
ad struck. 


Questions addressed on the 15th March, 1845, to Dr. Thompson, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of Glasgow, Mr Graham, professor 
of chemistry, University College, London, and Dr. Lyon Playfair :— 
Can you give any opinion as to whether the value of barley or other grain 
for the fattening of cattle is increased by being malted, and to what ex- 
tent? The answers are more ‘no’ than ‘ yes.’ 


SONNET—TO YOUTH. 


Why should the young despair, or turn aside, 
As through lost fortitnde, from seeking good ? 
Take courage, Youth! pursue the paths pursued 
By all who virtue love: truth be thy guide. 
What though with much temptation straitly tried ? 
Temptatious have been and may be withstood ; 
’Tis better to subdue than be subdued 
O’er self to triumph is man’s proper pride. 
Why should the young despond ?—they have not felt 
The soul grow stern, the world become 4 void; 
Sweet influences still their hearts can melt: 
Theirs too are treasures they have ne'er employed ; 
Science and thought with them have never dwelt, 
How much of life remains to be enjoyed ! 
Epicrams.—Readers may remember the epigrame pitaph on the celebrat 
ed isaac Reid : 
‘ Readers of these four lines take heed, 
And mend your lives for my sake ; 
For you must die, like Isaac Reid, . 
Though you read till your eyes ache. 


As acompanion, we have the following on some cheap purchases made in 
a sale-roum in Regent’s Street: 
‘Of bargains lots to bid and buy, 
One tempted is by lies odd ; 
Bat even eyes that look must sharp 
Have not a chance with Eyes odd [ Izod."} 
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THE AMERICAN ARMYON THE RIO GRANDE. | 
: From the New Orleans Picayune. 

Dercoraste News !—From tue Army.—Col. Charles Doane arrived 
in this city at an early hour yesterday morning, from Brazos Santiago, which 
place he left on the 28th ult., in the steam Schooner Augusta. Sixty miles 
west of the 8. W. Pass he was transferred to the steamer Galveston. He 
is the bearer of important despatches from Gen. Taylor, and of a requisi- 
tion upon the Governor of Louisiana for four regiments. The previous hews 
received, that the Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande, is fully confirm- 
ed, and a detachment of American troops had been cut off. Bat for the 
details we refer to the following account of operations kindly furnished us 
by Col. Doane. . ; ; 

On Thursday evening the 23d inst., Gen. Taylor received information 
that a bgly of the Mexican army had crossed to the east side of the Rio 
Grande, at a point some twenty miles above his encampment, Early on 
the following morning be despatched Capts. Thornton and Hardee, of the 
2d Regt. Dragoons, with a detachment of 70 men, to examine the country 
above, and Capt. Kerr of the same regiment, with a company to examine 
the country below the encampment. The latter returned to camp without 
having made auy ee ot Mexicans. ' ¢ 

The former, however, fell in with what he considered to be a scouting 
party of the enemy, but which proved to be the advance guard of a very 
atrong body of the enemy, who were posted in the chaparral, ergs i 
in the rear of Gen. Taylor’sCamp. Capt. Thornton, cuntrary to the ad- 
vice of his Mexican Guide, charged upon the guard, who retreated towards 
the main body, followed by Capt Thornton, when in an instant he found 
himself and command surrounded by the enemy, who fired upon him, kil- 
ling, as it is supposed, Capt. Thornton, Lieuts. Kane and Mason, and some 
twenty-six of the men, and taking Capt. Hardee and the remainder of the 
command prisoners. The Mexican commander sent into Gen, Taylor's 
camp, a cart, with a soldier badly wounded, with a message that he had no 

travelling huspital with him, and could not, therefore, render the soldier the 
assistance which his situation required. 

{t is supposed that the detachment of the enemy on the east side of the 
Rio Grande consists of at least 2500 men, under the command of Cols Ca- 
rusco and Carrabajal, both old aad experienced officers, and that their ob- 
ject is to cut off ail communication between Gen. Tayior and Point Isabel, 
the depot of provisions. In the execution of this object, they have fully 
succeeded, and have thereby placed the American army in a most danger- 
ous position, as it will be utterly impossible for Gen. Taylor, with the limi- 
ted number of men now under his command, say 2300, to force his way 
Grong the dense chaparral, in which the enemy are already strongly 

sted. 

Pon the 22d, Gen. Taylor received from Gen. Ampudia, by means of a 
flag of truce, a communication in very offensive terms, complaining of bis 
having blockaded the Rio Grande ; to which he replied, that Gen. Ampudia 
had himself been the cause of the blockade, in having expressly declared 
that unless Gen. Taylor commenced his retreat behind the Nueces within 
twenty four hoars atter his displaying his flag upon the left bank of the Rio 
Graude, he would consider war as being declared, and woula act according- 
ly. Gen. Taylor furthermore stated that he would receive uo further com- 
muuications from the Mexican commander, unless couched in language 
more respectful towards the Government and people of United States. 

Gen. Taylor’s position, in the rear of Matamoras, is sufficiently strong 
to stand successfully an attack ef the whole Mexican force, and com. 
mands the town, which, with the batteries already mounted, cculd be 
razed to the ground in an hour’s time. Gen. Taylor has in camp full 
rations for 15 days, which he thinks can be made to last 30 days, by which 
time he is in hopes to receive large reinforcements from ‘lexas and 
Louisiana, upon each of which States he has made arequisition for the 
iminediate equipment and transmission to Point isabel of four full regi- 
ments of militia It is thought by the superior officers of Gen. Taylor’s 
army that 20,000 men will be required within a very short period as it 
is well known that the Mexican army is daily receiving large reinforce- 
ments from the interior. It was supposed by the American officers that 
Gen. Arista reached Matamoras on the evening of the 22d ult with a brig- 
ade ; but up tothe period of the writer's leaving cainp, no communica- 
tion had been received by Gen. Taylor from General Arista. 

[Subsequently to his leaving the carap on the 26th ut, Col. Doane 
learned that Gen. Arista addressed a polite note to Gen. Taylor informing 


: : re Ss +3 ar is , ine y 
him that he, Arista, had assumed the command of the Mexican | erful flag of St. George, and is provoking to arupture the warlike people to 


forces. 

At Point Isabel, great fears were entertained of a night attack, which, 
from the present exposed situation of that post, could not be otherwise 
than successful, if conducted with energy. The post is defended by Ma- 
jor Munroe, with a detachment of 80 artillerists. There are also at the 
post about 200 armed wagoners and 50 laborers under the order of the 
Quartermaster, and some 1U0 citizens furnished with arms by the United 
States Ordnance officer, organized under the command of Captain Perk- 
ins, and denominated the Fronten Guards. A company of 50 Mexican 
cavalry were seen on the night of the 26th, within five miles of Point 
Isabel. “They were supposed to be a corps of observation. 

The body of Col. Cross was found on the 21st ult. about three miles 
from camp, frightfully mutilated and entirely destitute of clothing. The 
body of Lieut. Porter, who was killed some days previous by a party of 
banditti, under the command of Ramon Talcon, had not been found. 

The principal officers known to be in command of the Mexican forces, 
are Generals Arista, Ampudia, Mejia and Canales ; Cols. Carasco and Car- 
rajabal ; all men of talent. 

The extra of the Galveston News says that requisitions had been made 
upon the Governors of Alabama and Mississippi for troops, though our 
own informant says nothing of this. ‘The News supposes that General 
Taylor would open his fire upon Matamoras on the morning of the 28th 
ult. 

We have also received an extra from the Office of the Galveston 
News, where the intelligence was received by the steamboat Mon- 
mouth, with Captain Catlett on board, a bearer of despatches from Gen 
Taylor to Governor Henderson of Texas, calling on him for aid 

It will be seen by the following that our brave fellow citizens of Texas 
are already mustering to the rescue, We do not know whether the Gov. 
of Louisiana has been called on for volunteers, but with or without a re- 
quisition we know there are thousands in our city ready and eager to 
avenge their countrymen and chastise the invader. We have no doubt, 
however, that requisitions have been sent to Gov. Johnson :— 


‘TO ARMS! TEXANS, TO ARMS! 
‘The United States Army under Gen. Taylor is surrounded by the Mex- 


ican enemy on American soil. Gen. Taylor has called ou the Governor of 


Texas for 2400 troops; let Galveston show the world that they are always 
ready for the defence of their country. 

Head Quarters, Galveston Volunteer Battalion, 

40th April, 1346. 
ORDERS. 

The commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the companies com-~ 
posing the Galveston Volunteer Battalion are requested to meet fur consulta- 
tion at 10 o'clock, this morning, at the Galveston Artillery Armory, at Mr. 
Crawtord’s store. The country needs your services! No time should be 


commandant of the ba‘talion has the fullest confidence in the patriotism and 
zeal of the citizen seldiers of Galveston! He is sure they will not hesitate 


their prowess to their Mexican enemies! 


to be required by draft. 


A rendezvous will be immediately opened for volunteers, to increase the 


ranks of each of the voluuteer corps of the city, and also to organize an ad 


ditional company of Infantcy or Riflemen. A prompt atiendanve of the 


officers is expected at the time and place appointed. By order of 


C. G. BRYANT, 


RTMENT AN 
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D GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





The city is in great excitement, Guns are being fired from the public 
squares, and drams and flags are paraded through the streets. Louisiana 
will do her duty in this crisis. 

Gen. Memucan Hunt will leave this city late this evening. by way of 
Velasco and Victoria, to rendezvous at Corpus Christi, preparatory to march- 
ing to the relief of Gen. Taylor.— Galveston News 30th ult 

Pustic Meetinc.—Would it not be well to have a public meeting at 
once, to raise troops for the Rio Grande? Thehouris now! Every mes- 
senger who leaves the camp has to run the gauntlet. Capt Catlett had to 
| advantage of the night and thick underwood to evade the enemy.— 

. O. Pic. 


We published from the N. O. papers a few days since, a longlist of offi- 
cers, said to have arrived in that city from the Rio Grande. Tae departure 
ef so many at that crisis seemed surprising ; and we see by the Picaynne 
ofa later date that only three gentlemen connected with the army did in 
fact arrive. These were Gen. Worth, Major Van Ness and Lieut. Smith. 
This, however, does not agree with statements in the Union from a cor- 
respondent who says that in the list referred to of offieers who had arrived, 
General Worth, Major Van Ness, Capt Duucan, Captain Coburn, and Lieut. 
Root, belong to the army. He adds :— 


Gen. Worth, Capt. Coburn, and Lieut. Root have resigned their commis- 
sions. Major Van Ness, paymaster, is supposed to have left Texas to pro- 
cure funds in New Orleans for the payment of the troops; and Capt. Dun- 
can, who has recently been promoted, is on his way to join his company 
Statioued in the North. 
Important From THE Arnmy.—We had accounts on Saturday which 
made it almost certain that an engagement had taken place between the 
American and the Mexican armies on the Rio Grande. A correspondent of 
the Newark Advertiser, writing from the encampment under date of April 
14, said that a conflict was daily looked for, and that the last general orders 
directed both ‘ officers and men not to lay aside any article of clothing nntil 
further orders.’ A postscript to the letter, dated on the morning of the 15th, 
says :— 
‘The enemy crossed the river some miles above us yesterday afternoon in 
great force. ‘They were unopposed, because we are too weak to make any 
important detachments, We have been under arms all night, and, as the 
Mexican army is concentrated to the number of 8000, within five miles of 
our lines, a battle duriug the day is deemed inevitable.’ 
8 ep following paragraph was received by Telegraph from Philadel- 
ac— 
* We have dates from Brazos St. Jago to 25thult. The body of Col. 
Cross has been feund about 4 miles from the American camp. It was evi- 
dent he had been murdered. A person residing at Matamoras had owned 
the assassination. Gen. Taylor peremptorily demanded his delivery. An 
express arrived at Brazos un the 24th ult.,from Gen. Taylor, stating that the 
Mexican commander had again remanded him to the country beyond the 
Pards under penalty of immediate attack. 3000 Mexicans bad crossed the 
river 12 miles below the American camp, cutting off all commuaication 
with Point Isabel, The American Consul at Matamoras apprehending an 
arrest by the Mexicans—had left his post and repaired to the Camp of Gen 
Taylor. The Mexican schr Juniata was captured and sent into Brazos 24th 
ult., as a prize by U. S. schr Flirt. 
‘ The death of Lieut. Porter is confirmed.’ 
Col. Cross, who was assassinated by the Mexicas rancheros, was a son-in- 
law of Mr. Thomas A. Dexter, of this city.—Boston Transcript. 
A Suam —The sale of the Mexican steamers Gaudaloape aud Montezuma, 
to the house of Marshall, Manning & Co., we look upon asa mere trick to 
save them from the American fleet. In case of war these steamers would 
most likely appear in the form of privateers —N. O. Tropic, April 30. 


AMPUDIA’S PROCLAMATION. 


We give a translation of a Proclamation which Ampudia has found the 
means of distributing in the American camp. 

The Commander-in- Chief of the Mexican army tc the English and Irish un- 
der the orders of the American General Taylor. 

Know Ye: That the Goverament of the United States is committing re- 
peated acts of barbarous aggression against the maguanimous Mexican na- 
tion; that the government which exists under ‘ the flag of the stars’ is un- 
worthy of the designation of Christian. Recollect that you were born inG. 
Britain ; that the American Government looks with colduess upon the pow- 








no effect whatever. The amendment to strike out was lost by a vote of 25 
to 20. 
A motion to insert ‘tv prosecute hostilities’ was also lost by a vote of 20 


to 26. 

Mr. CLAYTON now gave his reasons for voting for the bill before the 
Senate, notwithstanding the discourtesy of the majority, and the upexam- 
pled refusal of the members to give one day’s action on a question of 
and war. He did not ask delay in voting the supplies, but be did ask that 
war should not be declared under the circumstances ata small sitting. 

Mr. HOUSTON and Mr. Archer afterwards had a debate upon the consti- 
tutional power of the President to make appointments of officers for voiun- 
teers. 

The majority have decided not to amend the bill, and it will pass with all 
its imperfections to-night. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


In the House of Representatives, this morning, Mr. — asked for a 
correction of the journal upon a vote given by him yesterday. He was re- 
presented as voting against an amendment to increase the pay of volunteers 
trom $7 to $10 per month--whereas he voted in favour of it. The journal 
was corrected accordingly. 

On the motion of Mr. Burt, the House went into committee of the whole, 
and took up the bill from the Senate, for the organization of a company of 
sappers, miuers and pontoniers. 

Mr. BURT said, he desired the immediate passage of the bill, and he 
therefore moved that the Committee rise and report it to the House. 

Mr. GIDDINGS opposed such hasty action, and said that he was opposed 
to an increase of the standing army, as dangerous to our liberties and danger- 
ous to the Constitution. Mr. G. was here called to order, but the chair ruled 
him in order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he had always been opposed to an increase of the 
stauding army. He regarded an army as opposed to the genius of our free 
Instivutions, and we had proof of its abuses in the recent occurrences upon 
the frontier. He alluded to the act of shooting down deserters, which he 
regarded not only as a monstrous violation of law, but an act of downright 
murder. Another of the fruits of a standing army was the invasion of a for- 
eign country. Our government had been guilty of this, and Mexico had to 
all intents and purposes been invaded. The excuses of the President in his 
message of yesterday were palpable misrepresentations of fact. 

Mr. BRODHEAD called Mr. G. to order. He contended that his remarks 
were irrelevant and out of order. 

The chair, however, ruied that Mr. G. was in order. 

Mr. G., after sundry interruptions, went on and complained of the attempt 
made to gag him down. He said the main falsehood in the mes-age of the 
President was the declaration that our soil had been invaded by Mexico. 
Mr. G. denied that our soil had been invaded, and said that the camp of 
General Taylor was now in the Department of Tamaulipas, while a part of 
the terrilory claimed by the United States was in the Mexican Department 
of Cohahaila. If Texas had claimed to the Rio del Norte she had never 
maintained that right, aud it had never been acknowledged by Mexico. 

Mr. G. said that the result of this Mexican business would be the sarren- 
der of all our rights in Oregon north of the Columbia river. 54° 40' would 
be cut down to the north bank of the Columbia. 

Mr. G. then entered at some length into the question of slavery in refer- 
ence to our proceedings against Mexico, which he denvunced as an act to 
bring more tellow beiugs into bondage, when he was cut off by the expi- 
ration of his hour. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill to the House, and it was 
read a third time and passed, Ayes 153, noes 9 

Mr. RATHBUN moved a reconsideration, and made some remarks against 
the propriety of attaching this corps permanently to the army. 

Mr. BURT replied, and the question was then put and the House refused 
to reconsider. ‘The balance of the day was given to the West Point Acade- 
my Bill, the House agreeing at half past four to meet at half past seven in 
the evening. 





Washington, May 12, 1846. Tuesday Evening 
PASSAGE OF THE WAR BILL BY THE SENATE. 


The Senate finished actioa upon the bill which had eccupied their atten- 
tion during the whole of the day, and through a long and exciting session, 





whom it belongs, President Polk boldly manifesting a desire to have pos 
session of Oregon, as he bas already done of Texas. Now, then, come with 
all confidence to the Mexican ranks, and [ guarantee to you, upon my ho- 
nour, good treatment, and that all your expenses shall be defrayed until your 
arrival in the beautiful capital of Mexico, 
Germans, French, Poles, and individuals of other nations! Separate 
yourselves from the Yankees, and do not contribute to defend arobbery and 
usurpation which, be assured, the civilized nations of Europe look upon with 
the utmust indignation. Come, therefore, and array yourselves under the 
tri-coluored flag, in the confidence that the God of Armies protects it, and that 
it will protect you equally with that of England. 
PEDRO DE AMPUDIA. 

Francisco R. Moreno. 

Adj of the Commander-in-Chief. 


at 6 o’clock anda few moments after. The bill has passed by the large vote 
of 40 to 2,—tourteen Senators not voting ; all but four of the fourteen, how- 
ever, being absent from the city. Several who voted for the bill, protested 
against the solems falsehood embodied in the preamble, The attempt to 
strike out the preamble, however, tailed by a voie of twenty eight to eighs 
teen. 

The bill was amended, in Committee of the Whole, in one or two im- 
portant particulars, but the most objectionable feature was retained, as in 
the sections declaring the war to exist by the act of Mexico, and allowing 
ten miilions to be expended at the sole discretion of the Presideat, and with- 
out any specific objeci, except for a general prosecution of the war with 
Mexico. Mr. Caihoun made various eloquent and earnest appeals, during 
the day, to have the bill passed without the clause in regard to ‘the existing 
war.’ All such appeals, bowever, were vain, Senators were convinced by 
them, but a majority had not the independence to do right, and su voted for 
the monstrous untruth embodied in the House bill. I have never heard Mr. 





Head Quarters, upon the road to Matamoras, April 2, 1846. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS.—~ARMY OF THE 
RIO GRANDE, 
Senate, Washington, May 12. 


not. 

chief. 

one man. 

cause a divided opinion upon its merits 


sooner, plunge a dagger in his bosom than doso, for be regarded it as a dec 


the Military Committee would act subordiuately to the Senate. 


have the objectionable features of the bill stricken oat. 
The motion to reter was rejected by a vote of 26 to 20. 
Mr. CLAYTON followed with a motion to strike from the first section o 


Mr. MANGUM said himself and every Senator acting with him, would 
vote in thirty minates for 50,000 men, and for ten miliionus in money, but | people at Maiamoras, and from the position which she had never surren- 
many did not believe there was war. They were not willing to give the | dered. General Houston called tor chastisement and vengeance, while Mr. 
President power to declare war. War was an act of Congress, and not of | Allen, though with more than his accustomed modesty, bellowed war. Even 


Mr. J. M. CLAY LON moved to refer the Bill to the Military Committee 
with instructions to report it back to-night, if the Senate should be kept to- 
gether until midnight. He desired to vote men and meaus at once, but to} as no one else now objected. 


Calhoun more impressive, more persuasive, more truthful or more just,— 
amazement, and deep alarm, at the rash conduct of men who were doing 
that in a moment which they might repent of for a lilelime. And again 
when he said, ‘J woulc as soon plunge a dagger in my bosom as I would 
vote for the first section of the bill before the Senate—yes, sooner would I 
do this.’ It was upon precisely such an occasion, and for such a reason as 


The Clerk of the House of Representatives was in waiting at the Senate | this, that Mr. Webster said ‘ he would not vote for such a bill ifthe enemies 
Chamber this morning aunouncing the passage of the Bill for ‘ the prose- | ct the country were battling down the walls of the capitol.’ Mr. Webster 
cution of the existing war with Mexico.’ Mr. Speight called for the read- | added that the Constitution was of more value than the stone and mortar ; 
ing of the bill in full—the Senate giving its unanimous consent for the se- | and Mr. Calhoun to-day said, ‘I will not vote to make war upon the Con- 
cond reading. Mr. Allen moved the postponement of al! previous orders to | stitation through Mexico.’ General Cass ran riot with his tongue and 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. Mr. Calhoun desired time He | opinions, and complimented General Houston, of Texas, as you might sup- 
had to make up his mind as to the fact whether the bill declared war or | pose a man wou!d who had a kind word to say of a man trom whom he ex- 


pected two in return. fie did not care whether General Taylor was upon 


Mr. ALLEN opposed the postponement of the Bill until to-morrow.— | disputed soil or not. It was ours because we possessed it. Mr. Crittenden 
The delay of twenty-four hours might be productive of the greatest mis-| and Mr. Benton both thought that the very tact that it was disputed, should 


have kept the Executive trom ordering the troops to the Rio Grande. Mex- 
ico felt indignant that American guns should be pointed into the faces of her 


Mr. Crittenden was for carrying the war into the enemy’s camp and coun- 


Mr. M. J. CLAYTON enlarged upon these objections, and exhorted Sena- ury, but he desired to send the olive branch with the sword,—the minister 
tors upon the other side to obtain action of a unanimous kind, as they might 


by striking out what was unnecessary for the bill, aad what would at least | advance. Mr. C said he desired not to blame the administration uoneces- 


with the general; and while making war, to proffer peace at every step’s 


sarily, but he could find no excuse whatever for moving the army from 


Mr. CALHOUN said be had no feeling upon this subject. It had been| Corpus Christi to the left bank of the Rio del Norte. The quarrelsome 
the rule of his life to act conscientiously, and he should do so now. He] armies of tke two countries were thus brought into collision. 
could not vote for the first section of the Bill. He woald as soon, and much 


An earnest appeal was made to allow a fair expression of opinion upon 
the bill by voting upon the preamble and bill separately. Objections were 


laration of war, and that war upon the Constitution through the Republic | heard from the administration seats. 
Hor at of Mexico. It might be that Mexico would disavow the act which had been 
lost in immediately organizing the several corps of this battalion. The | committed upon the Rio Grande. 
Mr. BENTON, from the Military Committee, said that that Committee 
’ ‘ ‘a 1 would move amendments to meet the objections to the Bill. They regard- | when Mr. Poindexter was in the Senate from Miss 
in this emergency! They have always desired an Opportunity of showing | ed it as an act to repel invasion and could wish to pass it in thatform. Mr 


Mr. MANGUM desired to know if there was nota power !o put a protest 
upon the jouinal ot the Senate ? : 
Mr. SPEIGHT of Miss said there was a protest put upon the journal 


. Mr. CRITTENDEN desired that the preamble should be voled upon sep- 


, i : ' : Ailen said that the Committee on Foreign Relatiuns were in favour of the arately. 
That opportunity has now arrived! Jt is expected the young men of | first section of the Bill, as it came from the House. Mr. Benton said that 
Galveston will immediately rally as volunteers, nor wait for their services 


The presiding offi-er said it was in order to divide the question ‘ 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said, with the unanimous consent of the Senate, it 
was in order to do anything. seal ; Pb 

Tne PRESIDENT sill objected, but could not persist in his objections, 


Mr. BREEZE of lilinois, however, now interposed, but was prevailed 
upon by Mr. Crittenden to allow a separa.e vote to be taken upon the pre- 
f} amole. 


Major, commanding Galveston Volunteer Battalion. the bill the words, * for the purpose of prosecuting a war,’ and to iusert ‘to S. m2 of the radical members at his back. however, caused him againto 
If 150 or 200 men with tre proper officers can be raised by to-morrow | t¢pe! invasion.’ insist on the motion: but once more the persuasive eloquence of the Sen- 
morning at 8 o'clock, they will be supplied with arms and accoutremen's. Mr. CALHOUN defended the amendment, and put it to the conscience of | a:or from Kentucky ‘prompted him not to persist in a discourteous act. 
and will take passage on board the steamer Monmouth, uow bound fur | every Senator, i! they could put their bands oa their hearts and say that tha’ Mr. BAGBY, the man of many minds, now objecied ty a vote upon the 
Point leabel. war was according to the constitution An opp srlunity now presented itself! bill unless the preamble was voted for at the same ume; and as the one maa 
N. KINGSBURY, Lieot. U. 8. Army to carry this Bill through unanimously is ompiputent in the Seoate, his objections prevailed, and prevented some 20 
The Picaynre says that formal protests have been made before the Brit. Mr. HOUSTON, of Texas, argued that there wasanactnal war. It was} Senators trom vuling at all. 
ish Consul at New Orleans by the English houses which had shipped car- the same war that had been guing on tor ten years between Mexico and The rol! was now called upon the first passage, and with some impa- 
goes on board the schooners Equity and Floridian, for Matamoras, which | Texas. Mexico bad taken up the war where it was left by Texas, and the | tienc+,—the Senate having been six hours in s+ssion. 
were turned back by the United States brig Lawreuce, off the mouth of the | Tecent events at the Rio Graude were such as called tor a chastisement on Mr. MANGUM voted tor the biil, protesting againat * the existing war." 
Rio Grande our part. | There was no tact before the country which proved the existence of war, 
New Oxceans, (10 o'clock.) May 2. Mr. MANGUM replied, avowing that war was a sovereign power, and ne } and he cuuld nvt vote without @ pro est fora bill which deciared war to ex- 


The Legislatnre has just passed, by acclamation, a bill approp iating | COMMauders, or Executive, co aid declare it. ist. 
Mr JOHNSON, of La, and Messrs Archer and Pennybacker continued Mr. CLAYTON voted for the bill also with a protest; and when Mr. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS to equip and forward Volun 





teers from this place to Point Isabel, or to whalever puiut they may be re- the debate upou the questien of the tact of the existenee of a state of war 


quired. 


Critienden’s name was called he said ‘ Ay,—excepting the preamble.” 





Mr. CALHOUN closed the discussion ia an impressive appeal, which had | Laughter. 
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i nators did not vote :— 

Seueretae.¢ Chalmers of Miss., Dickinson of N. Y., Evans of Me., 
Pearce of Md., Webster of Mass., Calhoun ot S. C., Fairfield of Me., Greene 
of R. I., Hannegan of Ia., Haywood ot N, C., Huntington of Corn., Miller 
of N. J., Phelps of Vt. 

The tollowing is the vote upon the bill: 

Yeas—Messra. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Ragby, Bar- 
row, Benton, Breeze, Bright, Cameron, Cass, John M Clayton, Colquitt, 
Corwin, Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Houston, Jarnagin, Jenness, John- 
son of Md., Johnson of La., Lewis, McDaffie, Mangum, Morehead, Niles, 
Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, Turn- 
ey, Upham, Westcott, Woodbridge and Yulee—40. 

Nays—Messis. Thos. Clayton and Davies—2. New York Express. 


A BILL FOR RAISING FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUNTEERS AND 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


THE WAR RECOGNISED, AS EXISTING, BY THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Haralson of Geo., Chairman of the Military Committee of the 
House, introduced a Bill, authorizing the President to call for and receive 
the services of volunteers, not to exceed FiFTY THOUSAND, and appropria- 
ting the sum of TEN MILLIONS oF DOLLARs for the purpose. ; 

‘Tbe amendments of the Senate to the bill providing for the increase of 
the rank and file of the army, in raising the number of men in each com- 
pany from 40 to 100, and increasing the term of service from three to fve 
years, were concurred in. , 

The Bill then passed to be enacted. and in the House by a vote of 184 to 
14, the title was so amende:l as to read—An Act to Provide for the Prosecu- 
tion of the Existina War between the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico. 

THE BILL. 

The Army Bill, as it has the House, is in substance as follows :— 

Whereas, By an actof the Republic of Mexico, a state of war now exists 
between that Government and the United States, be it enacted : 

Sec. 1st.—That the President is hereby authorized to accept Volunteers 
not exceeding in number fifty thousand, for twelve months, or to serve to 
the end of the war. 

Sec. 2 —And that ten millions of dollars are hereby appropriated to carry 
this act into effect. 

. 3.—Volunteers will farnish their owt clothes and horses, but when 
they are mustered they are to be armed and equipped by Government. 

Sec. 4.—The volunteers are to be subject to the articles of war, and ex- 
cepting as to clothing and pay they are to be placed on the same footing as 
the army; in lieu of clothing they are to receive equivalent in money. — 

Sec. 5.—The volunteers are to be officered according to the respective 
laws of the States to which the companies belong. 

Sec. 6.—The President, if necessary, shall make nominations to the Senate 
of Generals of Brigade and of Division, and of the General Staff as now by 
law authorized, provided that the Generals shall appoint their own aids, 
and that the President apportion officers among the respective States tend- 
ering volunteers. J 

Sec. 7.—The volunteers received are entitled to all the benefits conferrea 
on persons enrolled in the service of the United States. 

Sec. 8.—The President is authorized to complete all armed vessels now 
Guthorized by law—to purchase or charter merchant vessels and steamboats 
to be converted into public armed vessels in such numbers as necessary to 
protect the seaboard on lakes or for general defence. 

Sections 9 and 10 provide for rates of pay and the continuance of the act 
for two years. Privates of foot companies are to receive ten dollars per 
month; mounted men twenty dollars per month, including risk and use of 
horees. 


—_— @—— 

TEXAS; ITS SUGAR PLANT, SOIL, &c. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORATION OF JUDGE ROST, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECAANICS’ ASSOCIATION OF LOUISIANA, 

May 1845, and was published in the Farmers’ Library and Monthly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. 

To Jous 8, Skinner, Esq., Editor of the Farmers’ Library. 

This interesting discourse republished in the N. O. Bulletin, of the 27th 
of October last, is well worth the perasal of Sugar planters and of persons 
disposed to go into the culture of Sugar-Cane in Texas. It contains much 
valuable information and generally to be relied on, being sustained for the 
most part by ‘ facts, careful observations, and pgactical results.’ But the 
learned Judge has fallen into a grave error in stating that Sugar-Cane will 
not rattoon on Galveston Bay; and he quotes Mr. J. Cc. Marsh as authority 
for this statement. Now so far is this from being correct, there is at this 
time growing on the immediate margin of Galveston Bay, on Col. Morgan’s 
plantation, Sugar-Cane which has rattooned the fourth year. The third 

ear of its rattooning, a number of stalks were taken to Galveston and ex- 
hibited in Shaw’s Hotel, where they were seen by hundreds of persons, 
which had matured for seven feet. And the two preceding years the Cane 
had matured to an equal height. In 1830, ’31, and 32, Judge Williams cul- 
tivated Cane successfully on the Trinity, 20 miles from Galvesten Bay, and 
tue rattoous of the third year were equal to the growth of the first year, 
and the Sugar made by Judge Williams was equal to any ever imported 
from Louisiana. On the Caney, 40 miles from Galveston Bay, Mr. Dan- 
can, Mr. Sweeny, and others, are now cultivating the Cane on a large scale, 
and with great profit. It will be an easy matter to ascertain from these 
gentlemen whether Cane will rattoon in this neighbourhood or not. Mr. 
McMillan, near Houston, 20 miles from Galveston Bay (its neighbourhood ) 
has Cane which matured last year, and the present, which is the fifth of its 
rattooning, seven feet high. It is a well-ascertained fact that the Sugar- 
Cane grown on the prairies near Galveston Bay furnishes more sacchaiine 
matter than that grown on the bottom lands, though it does not attain to so 

an elevation as the latter. Yet some that was grown on the planta- 
tion of Col. Morgan already alluded to was pronounced by a gentleman 
from the West Indies, equal to any Cane he had ever seen gruwing there. 
Col M.’s was the ribbon Cane and the third year of its ratiooning. The 
Cane of Mr, Sweeny’s plantation on the Bernard has rattooned, | am in- 
formed, the sixth year. The Sugar made by Mr. Duncan, who likewise 
plants on the Bernard, was considere’ in Galveston equal to any ever im- 
ported from New Orleans. I might cite facts indefinitely to prove the in- 
correctious of Judge Rost’s Statement concerning the Sugar lands uf Texas 
generally and of Galveston Bay in particular. Mr. J. C. Marsh, therefore, 
if indeed such a person ever ‘ planted in the neighbourhood of Galveston 
Bay,’ has led the learned Judge into an error of fact. No planter of this 
name has been kuown or heard of in this vicinity by any of the inhabitants 
living here for the last fifteen years. I have, however, heard that a geutle- 
man of this name is planting in Attakapas, Louisiana. But it is quite im- 
material who is the author of the erroneous statement; my object is only 
to set forth the facts. 

The Orange floarishes in high perfection in Galveston Bay. I lately vis- 
ited New Yarn px and found the orange trees in Col. M.’s grove loaded 
with large fruit of delicious flavour. This grove stands on an elevated 
oluff exposed to the north wind, without the smallest protection, yet it was 
uninjured during the recent severe weather, which was the coldest that has 

in this section since the winter of 1837-38. It surely will not be 
contended by the learded Judge Rost that the climate is too vigorous to al- 
low the cultivation of the Cane. 

Galveston Bay is a broad irregular sheet of water extending from the 
Gulf some 30 or 40 miles into the interior of the country. Into the head 
of the Bay, on its north-east and north-west corners, the Trinity and San 
Jucinto rivers respectively discharge their waters. On the margin of these 
rivers are rich alluvial bottoms varying in breadth and abounding in Cane 
and the various trees of the growth of these latitudes, and furnishing most 
ample supplies of wood for timber and fuel. I may mention as a fixed 

int that ee Washington, situated atthe mouth of San Jacinto, is near- 

y in latitude 29° 30’. The country bordering Galveston Bay and for a dis 

tance more than 30 miles into the interior, is of diluvial formation. The 
soil is from one to three or four feet deep, and reposes on a subsoil of clay 
containing considerable quantities of cretaceous matters and from 30 to 80 
feet deep. I derive these last numbers from which have been sunk on the 
immediate margin of the Bay, as well as 20 miles interior, at Houston for 
example. In no case, as I am informed, has the solid rock or a bed of sand 
been reached. The cretaceous matters have been found in considerable 
quantities from very near the surface to the greatest depths to which the 
earth has been penetrated. These cretaceous matters consist of partially 
decomposed marine shells thickly disseminated through the earth, and the 
abundant mineral matters which their presence indicates, must be a source 
of great fertility to the soil. The cretaceous matters are not so abundant 
as with the argillaceous watter to constitute marl, nor does it exist in the 
form of lime, as in the Alabama and Mississippi prairies; where, besides 
other inconveniences, it is destructive to the feet of plantation animals.— 
But there are adequate quantities of this essential component ot fer ile 
soils, and as it shall be exhausted by cultivation, it can be restored by deep 
loughing. I have mentioned that the soil varies from one to a few feet in 
lepth ; in colour, too, it varies from an intense black to a brown in propor- 
gion to the quantities of humus or vegetable mould which it contains. In 
he cedar brakes where the herbage is not consumed by the fires to which 
he prairies are subjected, the quantity of vegetable mould in the svi! is 
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very great, and the colour of the earth of an intense black. This is true in 
a less degree of the other timbered lands. Some of the open prairies re- 
semble in respect to the quality last mentioned the cedar brakes, being pro- 
tected in a sinilar manner by growths, one of the most abundant of which 
is an annual plant eix or seven feet in height, of the order of acacias. The 
soils vary in tenacity, but the most tenacious, on being turned up and ex- 
posed to the weatyer, crumble and work light. : , 

It would be out of place here to enter into any consideration of the ad- 
vantage respectively of cultivating a plantation of prairie, or bottom, or 
timbered land, when the plantation is to be opened, for the superior tertili- 
ty of the latter lands is admitted by all. The Galveston Bay lands offer a 
choice to the jadgment of the planter; their fertility is known to all who 
have cultivated them Their productions are Sugar, Tobacco, Cotton, Corn, 
etc. The Orange, Peach, Fig, and Plum flourish in perfection. 

The borders of the Bay furnish abundant ey war of wood for fuel for 
Galveston City ; and, inc pon | the wood on the ‘rinity, San Jacinto, Buf- 
falo Bayou and numerous small streams, the quantities are inexhaustible. 

Galveston Bay, Buffalo Bayou, San Jacinto, and Cedar Bayou offer the 
great facilities of a perfectly safe and convenient navigation every day of 
the year: and the Trinity is navigable for 500 miles a considerable portion 
of the year. All these waters abound with fish of fine varieties ; the coves 
are alive with swan, geese, brant, and ducks — the winter months: 
oysters ot excellent quality and abundant, a few miles down the Bay; and 
the prairies and timbered lands furnish excellent range for horses and horn- 
ed cattle, and roots and mast for hogs. 

In health, the margin of Galveston is unsurpassed by any country under 
the same latitude ; and for beauty of picturesque scenery it vies with the 
most renowned spots of the earth. 

To the planter, then, of Sugar, Tobacco, Cotton, or Corn, Galveston Bay 
offers large crops, convenience to market, with healthfulness and beauty of 
situation Facts. 

Galveston, Feb. 9, 1346. 

——————_—— 


THE FIRST OF MAY AT NEW YORK. 


This is the most miserable, the most prosaic of all the days in the year, 
it is a moving and a removing day, and one that has been most dolefully 
sung in a celebrated ditty. On this day the Empire city shows the reverse 
of its medal, and exposes to vi2w her rags and tatters. Houses are turned 
inside out like gloves, by the all powerful wand of those brothers of Asmo- 
deus, yclept landlords. An observer gains admission behind the scenes 
of that theatre which is called American society; he can remark all its 
vanities, see its hidden springs. He finds on the same car, drawn by the 
same hack, the wretched furniture of the bed room side by side or com- 
mingled with the delusive riches of the parlor. The first of May is ame- 
lancholy day in New York, for it is aday on which so many pleasing al_u- 
sions are annihilated ; it makes us, as we may say, go through a course of 
social anatomy. The great city is then like a skeleton, the bones of 
which are dismounted and are carted about to be joined together a little 
farther on. 

The lower part of Broadway is that in which the desertion has been 
the most complete. A residence in that quarter of the town has ceased 
to be fashionable, commerce has invaded it, and luxurious idleness must 
therefore take its flight. ‘The most striking of these desertions, because 
it possesses a public interest, is the shutting up of the Globe, which has 
been for so many years the first Hotel of New York; and the one which, 
from its table, and the manner in which it was conducted, so closely re- 
minded every one of the great Hotels in Paris. On the 30th of April the 
furniture which had hospitably received so many travellers, was sold at 
public auction ; the lease having expired, and Mr. Blancard having de- 
termined to get rid of his oldest articles. On the lst of May the Globe 
closed its portals. Mr. Blancard, however, has only struck his tent to 
erect it in another quarter during the next winter, somewhere in the 
upper part of the town, that Chaussée D’Antin of the American Paris, 
that Piccadilly of this New London. According to another report, Mr. 
Blancard is to have the New York Hotel. This would perhaps be the 
most fortunate combination for everybody. Under the direction of Mr. 
Blancard the New York Hotel would immediately become the first hotel 
of the new world. 

In the meantime the founder of the Globe, who, like the Colossus of 
Rhodes, had a foot on each shore, that is to say one on New York the 
other on New Brighton, has retired to the second of his domains, and has 
rendered it a little palace by the embellishments of all descriptions with 
which he has ornamented it. New Brighton will undoubtedly become 
the favourite retreat of the fashionable world during the ensuing season. 
—Courrier des Etats Unis. 

—_—~>_ 
COLONIAL COMMERCE. 


(OFFICIAL. ) 
From the Montreal papers. 








We subjoin a most important Despatch, received by the last Mail, in re- 
ply to one from the Governor-General enclosing the Memorial of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade. 

(Cory.) 

No. 48. DowNING-STREET, Ist April, 1846. 
My Lord—lhave received Your Lordship’s Despatch, No. 19, of the 25th 
February last, in which you enclose a Memorial from the Board of Trade 
at Montreal, praying that, in consideration of the injury which the Memo- 
rialists apprehend from the anticipated change in the Corn Laws of this 
Country, Her Majesty’s Government would recommend the repeal of the 
Provincial Act imposing a local duty of 3s per quarter on Foreign Wheat 
imported into Canada—that the Imperial duty of 2s per barrel on Foreign 
Flour brought into the Province may be repealed, an¢ that Grain, Flour and 
Meai, of whatever origin, may be introduced trom Canada into the United 
Kingdom free of duty. 

No. 19, ot 3rd Fedruary. 1. The Despatches noted in the margin, which 
No. 32, of 3rd March. . I have had occasion to address tc Your Lordship 
on the subject of the Trade of Canada, will have already explained the 
views which, in common with my colleagues, I entertain, with respect to 
the apprehensions of the Board of Trade of Montreal, or of other parties 
similar situated, as to the effect in Canada of the alteration of the English 
Corn Law, if it be passed in conformity with the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But asit is necessary that I should return a distinct answer 
to the Memorial which is now befure me, | have to instruct Your Lordship 
to acquaint the Memorialists that, if Parliament shall adopt the changes in 
the Corn Laws of this Country which have been submitted to their delibera- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Government will regard the local duty of 3s on Corn as 
an exclusively Provincial Question, and if the Legislature of Canada sha} 
think it expedient to pass an Act for the repeal of that duty, Her Majesty 
will be advised not to disallow the measure. 

2. You will state to the Memorialists, that according to the view of Her 
Majesiy’s Government any proposal to alter the Imperial duty on Flour 
imported iato Canada should follow and be dependent on, but should not 
precede the abrogation of 3s duty. I Bet Ie . 

3. That, with respect to theit application for the {ree introduction into this 
Country of Grain, Flour and Meai, of whatever origin, Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment regtet that they do not think it eatirely compatible with the spirit 
of Commercial Treaties between this Country and other Powers, to revive 
the system which once prevailed, of allowing the introduction of Goods 
from Colonies at Colonial duties with reference, not to their origin, but 
solely to their place of Export, I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. E. Guapsrone. 
Lieutenant-General, The Earl Catheart, K. C. B., &c. 

The second dispatch relates to an act of the Provincial Parliament, passed 
on the 17th of March, 1845, for granting provincial daties of customs. We 
give this paper almost without abridgment. 

Mr. Gladstone says— ; 

This act stands for the signification of Her Majesty’s — and I am 
not able, until an amendment shall have been introduced into it, to advise 
Her Majesty to allow it. 4 ; 

It involves two principles of great importance ; the first directly and the 
second virtually. : 

The first is the distinction between goods seaborne and g»013s otherwise 
imported. On this subject I need simply refer you to what f have stated in 
regard to the proposal to levy inland countervailing duties upon goods gev- 
erally. Lam not, your Lordship will perceive, precluded by a difficult y 
arising upon this part of the measure trom advising its allowance ; but | also 
find that for the duty of 5 per cent., which has heretofore been payable upon 
leather manufactures imported into Canada, rated imports and have been 
substituted, which appear to range genérally from 10 up to 25 or 30 per 
cent In some cases adistinction is taken in favour of the seaborne article— 
in others the application of the duty is uniform. : 

Her Majesty's Government are not prepared to assent to the a on 
such British goods as are ordinarily sent to Canada from the United Kingdom 
or from a British possession. of rates of duty substantially higher than those 
which are levied ander the previous provincial customs act, although they 
take no ubjection to the substitution for duties ad valorem of such fixed 
amounts as may be considered on the average equivalentto them. Your 
Lordship will consider this as their fixed decision, and will make it known 














accordingly. An amendment of the act, to bring it into conformity with this 
decision, is indispensable. 

Her Majesty’s Government would very reluctantly consent to an increase 
of the duties upon foreign goods when imported by sea into the British col- 
onies, as they stood before the passing of the act now under consideration. 

If if be possible to consider the inland carriage as a matter rather for 
adjustment im the province than as raising an Imperial question, in which 
the particular colony can only be regarded as a portion of an empire, ani 
mated by a centra) and single principle of action, it is not possible, in the 
judgment of Her Majesty’s Government, to extend this view to maritime 
commerce, without the risk of great inconvenience. 

Any increase, however, of the kind to which I refer, must not only be 
selene and avowedly laid upon foreign goods, and upon foreign goods 
aloae, when the article is one likewise produced in the United Kingaom or 
in the British provinces, and entering into the trade between them and the 
province of Canada, but must likewise be supported by strong and special 
considerations, to be stated for the information of the Government. 

Whatever influence of persuasion your Lordship can exercise, you will 
employ for the purpose ot recommending an adherence to the commercial 
principles of the circular of my predecessur, dated 28th June, 1843, or at 
the least of moderating the disposition to call tor augmentations of difter- 
ential duties upon foreign productions. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 1-2. 
TuENB ALBIOW,. 
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We are withoat later intelligence from Europe. 
THE AMERICAN ARMY ON THE RIG GRANDE. 


The great and exciting topic of the week has been the news from General 
Taylor and the army in Texas, who have suddenly found themselves in a 
very embarrassing position, in consequence of some unexpected movements 
of the Mexican forces, 


For the benefit of our distant readers, who may not have the opportunity 
of reading all the accounts and examining the maps with which the New 
York papers teem, it may be necessary to say—that when General Taylor 
advanced from Corpus Christi, on the river Nueces, to the Rio Grande, he 
took up a position on the latter river nearly opposite to Matamoras, and in 
front of some Mexican batteries planted on the opposite shore. This posi- 
tion, it appears, from the maps that have been published, was in a deep 
bend ot the river, while the corresponding convolutions of the stream de- 
flected to the rear of General Taylor's force ; consequently, any body of 
Mexicans that might be thrown across the river, either above or below this 
bend, could place itself if unopposed behind General Taylor and bring him 
between two fires. This, it seems, has actually taken place, for two thon- 
sand Mexicans crossed the stream twenty miles above him, marched down 
and took up a position in a chapparal or thicket immediately in his rear, and 
hemmed him in. In this situation the last accounts left him, when he sent 
in all haste to the United States for succour. The map we have given else- 
where, and which we have borrowed from our neighbours, will enable the 
reader to comprehend the nature of these operations. General Taylor 
draws his supplies from Point Isabel, a place on the sea coast near the Bra- 
zos de Santiago, thirty miles from his own camp, in a northerly direc- 
tion. This place is only twelve miles from the Boria ferry, a crussing below 
Matamoras, and in possession of the Mexicans, consequently the supplies o¢ 
the American troops are in danger of being cut off. 


Such are the accounts as we understand them; but we confess they ap- 
pear to us so extraordinary, that we cannot believe we are in possession of 
accurate information, There must be some error in the maps or accounts, 
or General Taylor must be ecting with views or motives which are not ap- 
parent to the public eye. It seems incredible that any general would 
place his troops in a bight of a river, liable to be flanked at any moment by 
an enemy crossing above or below him, unless he commanded all the fords 
and passes of the river within his reach. It seems, too, equally incredible 
that an officer, possessing the lowest knowledge of the principles of military 
art, would permit a body of two thousand men to cross the river tweaty 
miles above him, march down unheeded, and take up a position immediate- 
ly in his rear—in a thicket which himself should have occupied. These thick- 
ets, or chapparals, as they are called, consist of a dense undergrowth of the 
prickly pear, consequently bad ground for cavalry to act in-—and cavalry, it 
is said, forms the chief part of the two thousand Mexicans who have come 
over. Nor can we comprehend why Geueral Taylor suffers himself to be 
hemmed in by two thouaand men, while he has with him a force of two 
thoasand five hundred men, well disciplined, with a fall proportion of cav- 
alry and artillery, and officered with the elite of the American army. It 
seems to us that he should instantly dislodge this force and relieve h's rear ; 
and we think he must have already done so, instead of waiting for reinforce- 
ments frem the United States, having in his camp only fifteen days provi- 
sions, and threatened, as he is, by the enemy in front and rear, tor it seems 
that his camp is within range of the Mexican cannon on the opposite shore. 
The bazard of waiting for reinforcements from such a distance, with only 
fifteen days provision, is very great, and we cannot think that General 
Taylor has exposed himself to it. We do not think that he is in the danger 
that is represented—bnt the belief of it has enabled the Executive to gain a 
great point in their policy, by drawing from Congress a large grant of men 
and money. 


Since writing the above the following official despatch from General 
Taylor hascome in our way. It confirms our opinions just expressed, 
that the alarming accounts received were false or grossly exaggerated. 


Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoras, (Texas,] April 26, 1846. 

Sir: 1 have respectfully to report that General Arista arrived at Mata- 
moras on the 24th instant, and assumed the chief command of the Mex- 
ican troops. Onthe same day he addressed me a communication con- 
ceived in courteous terms, but saying that he considered hostilities com- 
menced, and should prosecute them. A translation of his note, anda copy 
of my reply will be transmitted the moment they can be prepared. J] 
despatch this by an express which is now waiting. 

I regret to report that a party of dragoons sent out by me on the 24th 
instant, to watch the course of the river above on thia bank, became en- 
gaged with a very large force of the enemy, and, after a short affair, in 
which some sixteen were killed and wounded, appear to have been sur- 
rounded and compelled to surrender, Not one of the party has returned, 
except a wounded man sent in this morning by the Mexican commander, 
so that I cannot report with confidence the particulars of the engagement 
or the fate of the officers, except that Captain Hardee was known to be a 
prisoner and unhurt. Captain Thornton and Lieutenants Mason and Kane 
were the other officers. ‘The party was sixty-three strong. 

Hostilities may now be considered as commenced, and I have this day 
deemed it necessary to call on the Governor of Texas for four regiments 
of volunteers—two to be mounted and two to serve on foot. As some 
delay must occur in collecting these troops, I have also desired the Go- 
vernor of Louisiana to send out four regiments of infantry as soon as prac- 
ticable. This will constitute an auxiliary force of nearly five thousand 
men, which will be required to prosecute the war with energy, and carry 
it, as it should be, into the enemy’s country. : 

I trust the Department wili approve my course in this matter, anc 
the necessary orders to the staff departments for the supply of this large 
additional force. 

If a law could be passed authorizing the President to raise volunteers 
for twelve months, it would be of the greatest importance for a service so 
remote from support as this. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, ; 

. Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. A. Commanding. 
The Adj General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


} 


A give 


We repeat that we see nothing in this despatch to warrant the alarm 
created by the previous accounts. General Taylor expresses no fears, and 
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only asks that his force be increased 5000 men. He says nothing about 
2000 Mexicans occupying the cbapparal in his rear , expresses no apprehen- 
sion of being starved ; and it is apparent to any one that if he found his pre- 
sent position untenable, he could retire upon Poiut Isabel at any moment, 
where he would meet his supplies and be in immediate water commanica- 
tion with the United States, as the American squadron commands the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
General Taylor is a lucky man; he asks for 5000 men, and Congress in- 
stantly votes him 50,000, and ten millions of dollars! Hear this, ye paltry | 
English Whigs, who grudged Wellington every man and every guinea that | 
was sent to him to drive the French out of Spain. Recollect how ye voted 
against every loan and every appropriation, and behold the American 
Senate giving ten times more than is wauted by a vote of 50 to2! i 
We have given a sketch of the debate which took place in Congress on | 
the question of this vote. It will be seen that certain Senators objected to 
the preamble of the bill, becaase it recognized the existence of war. This | 
objection was overruled, and the President taking advantage of the recogni- | 
tion of war in the preamble, immediately issued his proclamation declaring | 
the fact. This of course releases General Taylor from the necessity of | 
keeping on this side of the Rio Grande ; it also justifies American cruizers | 
in capturing any Mexican vessels they may meet at sea ; and the commander | 





j 


Done at the city of Washington this 13th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1846, and year of the Independence of the U. 8. the 70th. 
[u.s.} JAMES K. POLK. 
By the President, JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Canada.—We perceive that Mr. Ryland’s claim bas been, at length, 
brought before the Legislature and its merits debated, and we regret to say 
that the House of Assembly voted it down by a small majority. The par- | 
ticulars of this case are thus briefly, but clearly given, in the Montreal | 
Herald :— 


We yesterday, under our Parliamentary head, gave a short statement of 
the proceedings on Monday vight, in the House of Assembly, on Mr. M’- 
Dunald’s (Kingston) motion, that the House dogo into Committee to receive 
the report of the Committee, on Mr. Ryland’s application tor indemnity, 
for the loss of his office, of Clerk to the Legislative Council of the 
laie Province of Lower Canada, consequent upon the union of the Provin- | 
ces. it would be observed that the Ministry opposed Mr. M’Donald’s mo- 
tion—Mr. Draper stating, as the ground of their opposition, that he admit- 
ted that Lord Sydenham had given the official pledge which had been men- 
tioned by his learned friend, (namely —that the emoluments of the Registrar- | 
ship of Quebec, to which Mr. Ryland was appointed, should be guaranteed | 
to reach L.515, with a further allowance of L.515, to complete the sum of | 

4.1030 per annum, which he received assalary in his old office). Mr. Dra- 
per admitted the official pledge, but he altogether denied the right of any 
Governor General to bind the revenues of the Province, upon his own per- 


| 


take the necessary steps in the business. The Lower Provinces have 
done their duty and Canada must do hers; they will then be in a condi- 


| tion to present themselves to Her Majesty’s government. The project is 
| of the highest importance, commercially and politically; but the three 


provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, must act in con- 
cert, and with the zeal necessary in a work of such magnitude and mo- 
ment. This we have already said, and it cannot be repeated too often. 


BRIDGE OVER THE NIAGARA RIVER NEAR THE FALLS. 


The Bill before the Canadian Parliament for carrying this project into 
effect, is proceeding favourably, and we hope to see the work accomplished 
forthwith. A fine hotel is about to be constructed on the Canadian side, 
on the property of Capt. Creighton, which will, when finished, be one of 
the most elegant structures on this continent. It will be inthe Tudor- 
Gothic style—a centre with four massive towers, and wings to corres- 
pond; the whole will be 260 feet, with a double front, one towards the falls, 
the other facing the rail-road ; it will be capable of accommodating 300 
persons, and will be rendered sufficiently attractive to induce visitors to 
remain a great part of the season. Thirty acres of land will be thrown 


| into pleasure grounds with an extensive range of green and hot-houses, 


fountains, &c. A company has been formed whose intention it is to ex- 


of the U. S. squadron in the Pacific can again seize Monterey and the ports sonal authority, especially when, as in the case before the House, the act of | pend at once $50,000 in building and other improvements. This estab- 


of California. 
This state of things does not surprise us; we predicted that difficulties | 


the Governor General was disallowed by the Hume Government ; for the des- 
paich which officially announced the course adopted with regard to Mr. 
Ryland, was immediately answered by a communication from Lord Stan- 


would ensue whenever the American army occupied the belt of land be- | ley, expressly disapproving and disallowing the arrangement. While he 


tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, because the Mexicans always con- 
yended that that strip of territory never formed any part of Texas. An in- 
vasion of that, they held, would be an invasion of Mexico itself. and 
they would treat it accordingly. This determination was perfectly 
weil known many months siace at London, in ths city of Mexico, 
and certainly in New York, for we announced it on the best authority in the 
Albion. 

The question is constantly asked what will England and France do? 
We reply, nothing, as far as hostile measures are concerned. They will no 
doubt offer their mediation, and prevail on Mexicofto do al! that is right and 
proper ; with this they will expect that the United States will be satisfied ; 


bat if it should appear that the United States will not rest satisfied, when | 


all just demands be conceded, M. Guizot will then have an opportunity of 
reverting to his balance of power policy. 

The maps of the Tribune, Express, and others, represent the curve 

in the river where General Taylor has planted his cannon, as very 
deep; the Commercial Advertiser and Spirit of the Times, the reverse. 
The difference, however, is not material since the receipt of General Tay- 
lor’s despatch. : 

It is possible, we are ready to admit, that the Mexicans have been sud 
denly reinforced to the extent of twelve thousand men, and that the Ameri- 
can force is surrounded and Point Isabel taken; but we again say, that no 
accounts have yet been published that will warrant such conclusions, Gen- 
eral Taylor, it will be observed, does not call for an additional force of five 
thousand men to defend his position, but to prosecute the war in the ene- 


my’s country. 
DECLARATION OF WAR, PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States, by virtue of the constita- 
tional authority vested in them, have declared by their act, bearing date 
this day, that, by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists 
between the two Governments: 

Now, therefore, |, James K. Polk, President of these United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim the same to all whom it may concern. And 
I do specially enjoin on all persons holding offices, civil or military, under 
the authority of the United States, that they be vigilant and zealous in dis- 
charging the duties respectively incident thereto. 

And J do moreover exhort all the good people of the United States, as 
they love their country, as they feel the wrongs which have forced on them 
the last resort of injured nations, and as they consult the best means under 
the blessing of Divine Providence of abridging its calamities, that they ex- 
ert themselves in preserving order, in promoting concord, and maintaining 
the authority and efficiency of the laws. in supporting and invigorating all 
the measures which may be adopted by the constitutional authorities for 
obtaining a speedy termination and an honourable peace. 

In testimony whereef, [have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed to these presents. 


| 


conerived that Mr. Ryland had no claim on the ground of this pledge of 
| Lord Sydenham, he thought he had as little on account of the merits of the 


se 
Now, while we are happy to observe, by what fell from Mr. Draper, on 


| this subject on Tuesday night, that Mr. Ryland will, we trust, yet ob- | 


| tain that justice,to which he is so clearly entitled ; we cannot pass over 
in silence, what, with all deference, we consider the unjust, and to us as 
| Colonists, the dangerous principle, acted upon by Lord Stanley, and sus- 
| tained by Mr. Draper—namely, that the ‘ official pledges’ given to an 
| individual, by Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor General of 
British America, shall be liable to be disallowed by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
| nisters, on the ground of that great officer having exceeded his powers. 
, Such a doctrine we hold to be degrading to the Governor General, and 
most unjust towards the subject. Her Majesty’s Representative, (whose 
powers are, surely, or ought to be, equivalent to those of an agent, hold- 
ing a general power of attorney from a principal,) in the name ot his 
| Sovereign, enters into a money compact, for value received, with an indi- 
vidual, who can have no means of judging of the extent of his powers ; 
| the Imperial and Provincial Government, retain the value given, coolly 
| tell the party, with whom the representative of the Sovereign had con- 
tracted, that they repudiate the acts of the Governor General, and leave 
him to seek redress, by an action for the damages sustained by him, 
| against that officer, in his private capacity. This is precisely Mr. Ryland’s 
| Situation, so far as wecan learn; and we feel that it is unnecessary for us 
to ask any man possessed of the feelings of a free-boin subject of Great 
| Britain, whether such a course of action, in Lord Stanley, can be consis- 
| tent with justice or honour, and, far less worthy of being sustained by 
our ownprovincial cabinet-—noscitur a sociis, is a truthful adage, which 
Mr. Draper and his colleagues will do well to bear in mind, and a Minis- 
| terial majority, composed of the opposition, too much resembles a defeat, 
| to be creditable to any cabinet. 
| When Lord Sydenham was carrying through his measure of uniting the 
| two provinces, he made promises right and left; and, had he lived, we will 
| not do his memory the injustice to suppose that these promises would have 
been broken; but after his death Sir Charles Bagot was sent out as Gover- 
| nor General. Sir Charles was advanced in life, was in feeble health, and 
unable to carry on the affairs of bis government with any efficiency. A 
| number of Lord Sydenham’s pledges were forgotten to oblige the Radical 
party, Mr. Ryland’s among them ; but as an omission to fulfil a promise does 
| not cancel it, and, as it is never too late to do justice, Mr. Ryland again 
presses his elaim. Wesome time since read the papers connected with 
this case, and do not hesitate to say that it is a just one, andfif it be not fully 
and fairly dealt with, it will be highly dishonourable to both the Imperial 
and Colonial Governments. We are glad te see that the Montreal press 
have taken upthis matter as becomes them, and that it will not be allowed to 
sleep. 
Mr. George R. Young of Nova Scotia had addressed 2 long lettec to Mr. 
Draper on the subject of the Halifax and Quebec Rail-road ; and the pec- 
ple of Quebec have passed a set of Resolutions urging the Legislature to 











| lishment, in connexion with the bridge, will attract thousands of visi- 
| tors to the Canada shore. Good hotels have long been wanted in Canada; 
| their absence, indeed, has been almost a matter of reproach to our brethren 
| to the north of latitude 45°. That reproach is now in the course of re- 
| moval, not only at Niagara, but in the large towns and cities. The new 
hotel erected at Montreal recently, is hardly surpassed any where, and is 
a great acquisition not only to the city but to the country. Good hotels 
always denote an advancement of civilization. 


To the Editor of the Albion. 
MR. READE’S APPOINTMENT. 
Toronto, April 14, 1846. 

In the Albion of the 4th instaut T notice a letter to which you have giv- 
en insertion on the affair of Mr. Reade’s appointment by his fatber-in law 
Sir Wm. Colebrook, to be Secretary for New Brunswick, and his dismissal 
by Lord Stanley, and as the subject does not appear to ms as a Colonist to 
have been properly treated either by yourself. your correspondent, or Lord 
Stanley, | desire a place in your columns to express my sentiments upon 
what I regard as a very important question. 

With regard to Colonists permanently settled or born in the Colony, and 
new comers from home intending to remain in the country, I think there 
is this slight difference that *‘ ceteris paribus” the oldest resident should 
have the preference. I wish to regard these Colonies as integral parts of the 
Great Empire to which it is our highest boast and greatest pride to belong, 
and to look upon the emigrant coming to us as a new arrival of part of the 
same family, and to treat him, consequently, with all kindness, as part and 
parcel of the same stuck, but this will not, I apprehend, alter the prin- 
ciple I have laid down, namely :—to bestow an office upon the earliest com- 
er in preference to the late arrival, if in all respects equally fit for it, and 
other considerations being equal. 

Bat in the case in question there are other points of higher importance 
to be cousidered. The office he was called upon to fill, was one of the 
highest offices in the Executive Department of the Governmeut, and should 
only be held by amember of the Provincial Administration or Cabinet, hold- 
ing a seat in the Legislature 

Had Mr. Reade been a member of the Assembly, or even of the Legisla- 
tive Council, acting with the majority, and thus enjoying public confidence, 
I should say there could have been no objection to his appointment, how- 
ever recent his arrival in the province; and I was, I confess, greatly sac- 
prised to see the question placed by the Assembly of New Branswick upon 
the narrow ground of his not being what is indefinitely called a * sett ed 
inhabitant.* 

In judgement, the only question was. Did he stand in a position to obtain 
a seat in the Legislature, and became an efficient member of an administra- 
tion, possessing the confidence of the Assembly. 

I am, Sir, yourobedient servant, 
A FritnD To ResponsisLe GoveRnnmMeNt. 


| * Jt was not the House of Assembly that raised this objection—the no- 
table idea emanated from my Lord Stanley himself.— Editor of the Albion. 


| S1onora Rosina Prco’s Concert.—The Apollo Saloon was filled to 
| repletion on Taesday evening, with the beauty, taste, and fashion of the city, 
tc welcome back this charming Caniatrice. She is evident!y improved by 
her absence ; her gushing liquid notes have acquired a finish and brilliancy 
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of expression and execution truly delicious; she produced quite a 
furore in the critical audience on Tuesday, and we have no doubt but 
that this concert is but the precarsor of several othets equally brilliant. 
Miss Northall astonished even her admirers, by an unusual display of power 
and finish in the execution of the pieces entrusted to her charge. Madame 
Otto, Madame Burkhardt, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Gibert, and Messrs. Kyle, 
Timm, Beames, wit: Master Sconcia, also rendered their valuable assis- 
tance. a 

Granp Concert at THe Apouto.—Mr. Philip Ernst, and Mr. Herman 
Wollenbaupt gave their first concert at the Apollo Saloon on Thursday eve- 
ning. The room was crowded by the beauty and the fashion of the city. 
Such a numerous assemblage at the concert of a resident professor, is 80 
unusual a circumstance that it excited general wonder. The two professors 
must deem themselves both favoured and honoured. 

Mr. Wollenhaupt being the least known to the public, we will award him 
precedence in our notice. He has evidentlya genius for the pianoforte, 
and though a mere youth, yet has advanced very far into the difficulties of 
his art. He has great execution, a powerful finger, and has much force and 
fire. He is, we know, an enthusiast in his art, and has a perfect appreciation 
of all that is beautiful and refined; but his power wants maturing. His 
style is not yet settled, but the evidence of his taste adduced in his perfor- 
mance promises well for the future. in Thalberg’s Andante there was a 
want of mental force so necessary to give-a sustained interest to so long a 
piece upon one sentiment. His best performances were the pieces by 
Kublau ; these he played with a finish and a delicacy quite delightful, and 
if he would confine himself to music of that character for some time to 
come, he would establish his position as one of our first artists. 

Mrs. Edward Loder sang an Italian song, an Euglish song, and a duett 
from Semiramide with Mr. P. Meyer. We never heard her to such advan- 
tage; she sang with pathos and pure expression; her execution was bril- 
liant, clear, and admirably articulated ; and, which is singular for a profes- 
sional vocalist, every word, whether English or Italian, was distinctly enun- 
ciated. 

Mr. Ernst delighted us greatly ; his tone is pure and rich, his execu- 
tion is neat and distinct, and his style is chaste, yet impassioned and full 
of feeling ; his forte is simplicity and sentiment, and in these he stands 
unrivalled in this city. His adagios and andantes are remarkable for their 
sustained, dignified, and passionate earnestness ; he takes in at once the 
whole scope of their meaning, and renders them with the mind of a musi- 
cian. Mr. Ernst evidently aims to play with precision, distinctness, 
sweetness, and purity of toue, and to preserve these, being somewhat de- 
ficient in brilliancy of execution, he trenches a little upon the strict time 
in rapid passages, and seems to labour considerably ; but this one defect 
is fully compensated in the beauties he preserves. Mr. Davis has trium- 
phantly proved to the public the qualities of the Behm flute in all that 
relates to the dijiculties of the instrument; and Mr. Ernst has now ex- 
emplified as triumphantly its superiority in richness, sweetness, purity, 
and perfect equality of tone over every other flute. 

Mr. P. Meyer has a voice of extensive compass and of admirable qua- 
lity, and if he could get rid of the chilling restraint which pervades his 
delivery, he would become a distinguished favourite with the public. 

Mr. Timm «accompanied in his usual unapproachable manner, and 
played most brilliantly a Duo Concertante with Mr. Wollenhaupt. 

On the whole the concert was a delightful one, and seemed to afford 
complete satisfaction, and we most congratulate Messrs. Ernst and Wol- 
lenhaupt upon their successful endeavours. 





Paitnarmonic Socirty.—Tbis distinguished society that has done so 
much to foster and improve the musical taste of New York—propose giving 
a Grand Festival Concert on Wednesday evening next in the Saloon at 
Castle Garden, in aid of the fund for the Philharmonic Hall, intended 
to be erected in this city, on which occasion about 400 vocal and instru- 
mental performers will lend their assistance. Pico, with other emi- 
nent artists come forward to aid this landable undertaking, and the affair 
ptomises to be the most splendid musical celebration ever attempted in this 
country. 





NEW WORKS. 

“ The Crusades.’ We have great pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a beautiful volume of poems from the pen of J. Breakenridge of 
Osgood Hall, Canada, Barrister at Law, entitled, The Crusades and Otb- 
er Poems. The work is an octavo vol; of 300 pages, is dedicated to Lord 
Metcalfe, and printed by J. Rowlands, of Kingston. The typography is ex 
ceedingly beautiful, and an honour to the press of Canada. 

The poetic merits of the work we have not yet examined, but we hastily 
transcribe the following, the author of which can be no mean poet in any 
country. 

CRUSADERS’ HYMN BEFORE JERUSALEM. 
Now onward! for our banners in the wind are waving free ; 
The Sultan’s troops are streaming forth like to a surging sea ; 
* God wills it!’ is our battle cry—Jerusalem our prize ! 
We couch the lance, «ve wield the sword, beneath our monarch’s eyes ! 
Hark ! from the city of our God, our Saviour’s hallowed shrine, 
The Saracen’s bold music floats, the silver crescerts shine*! 
The Infidels have stalled their steeds within her sacred walls ; 
To draw the eword, our Christian faith, our Knightly honour calls ! 
The sun is up ; On tower and wall be gilds the flashing spear, 
Bat the Lord of Hosts is with us! Shall Christian warriors fear? 


Raise not the lance, nor stay the sword from slaughter of the foe! 
Peace offerings to the Holy Shrine, the Moslems’ blood shall flow ! 
Think on the weary pilgrim, o’er the long and toilsome way, 

Who dragged bis limbs to Salem’s walls, his pious vows to pay : 

Jast Heaven! the blighting breath of war surrvunds the sacred fane ; 
His humble ee is laughed to scorn—his march of toil is vain! 
Look on the Holy City, that hath kissed a Savivut’s feet ! 

E’en there the unbelieving dog with scorn our prayers would greet ! 
Then spur the steed, and brace ihe arm, and shout ious bigh, 

For the trampet-call hath sounded, and the turbaned host is nigh! 
They come! they come! with hourra wild, and many a bristling spear, 
And the war-cry of the Paynim band breaks on the startled ear ! 
They call, with words of mystery, high shouted, earnest prayer, 

On Mahomet, their Prophet false, his followers to spare; 

But we unto the living God our hopeiul incense send, 

While the shouts of rival hosts with words of adoration blend! 

Lo! in their van the crescent of boid Saladin afar, 

Gleams brightly from the lesser host, and lights them to the war ! 

Bat our liov-hearted monarch waves aloft his trusty sword ! 

Then onward! we will triumph in our arm of sirength, the Lord! 


Wiley §& Putnam.—“ The Greatness of the Soul, no way to Heaven, but 
by Jesus Christ, the Strait Gate,” by John Bunyan, with an Essay on his 
Life and Writings by the Rev. Robert Philips. ‘It would be infra dig, in 
any literary circle not to admire John Bunyan ;’’ so says the essayist, and 
we agree with him. The author of “ Pilgrims’ Progress” “is an integral part 
of the national character, in common with Milton and Shakspeare; and it 
ig patriotism to praise them.” 

“ The Mineral Springs of Western Virginia,” &c., witha map. This 
book comes most opportunely at this season, when all are preparing for 
travel, either in search of health or pleasare, and we can safely recommend 
the present volume. 

Appleton’s ‘Literary Miscellany,” a new series of choice books— 
* The People” by M. Michelet. ‘* This book is more than a book : It 
is myself, and therefore it belongs to you”—thus writes the author to his 


friend. In truth it is aclear view of men as they are in every grade of 


lif,and well worth public attention. 
Harper and Brothers.— Boarding Out,” a tale of domestic life, by 
he author of ‘* Keeping House,” 


&c. This is an amusing little volume‘ 
full of fact and common sense. 





Music.—Millet, of 329 Broadway, who is always issuing seme neat mu- 
sical publication, has sent us the following, ‘‘ Pll Think of Thee,” a bal- 
lad composed by James Harrison; ‘‘O Lady Dear,” composed by T. 
Guman Reed; ‘ La Giovinetta Pollacca,’’ Canzonetta di Bellini, by F° 
Burgmuller ; a “* Rivedersi,” rondino, by F. Burgmuller. All got up in 
Millet’s usual good style. —— 

THE DRAMA. 

Park THeatrx.—The decided success that attended Mrs. Mowatt dur 
ing her engagement last week, induced the manager to secure her servi- 
ces for five nights longer, affording conclusive evidence of the increasing 
popularity of this young and talented actress. 

Mrs. Mowatt selected Julia in the Hunchback for her benefit last Fri- 
day, which she played to one ot the most crowded housesof the season. 

To say that she can yet embody Julia in a style to satisfy impertial criti- 
cism would be absurd, yet the personation was full of beauties in isolated 
passages. The great difficulty Mrs. Mowatt has, at present, to contend 
with, in common with all novices of genius, is, that she cannot effectively 
embody her own conceptions. In passages of quiet tenderness, or in arch 
a pointed reply she is now, at times, truly excellent, but when the 
passion of a character rises to intensity, requiring the utmost force and fin 
ish of execution to successfully delineate it, she comparatively fails — 
Hence the depth and almost whirlwind of passion called forth in Julia in the 
third act, when rejected by Sir Tbomas Clifford, and the celebrated scene 
in the fifih act with Master Walter, when urging him to break off the mar- 
riage, were ineffective when compared with higher standards. We must, 
however, cordially award our praise to the whole of the scene with Sir 
Thomas in the fourth act. There was a quiet, touching tenderness in this 
scene so truly feminine, and at the same time so artistically finished, that it 
drew forth loud and continuous applause. 

In the characters Mrs. Mowatt has played during this engagement, which 
were previously sustained by ber in this city, we observe a great and man- 
ifest improvement. Her Pauline approaches very nearly to a finished per- 
formance equally sustained throughout. 

The same criticism may be applied to her Juliana in the Honey Moon, 
her assumption of this versatile character has lost much of the harshness 
and nugularity we had occasion to condemn in her former representation, 
and it has acquired a smoothness and precision, combined with spirit and 
force, that is highly creditable to the talents of so young an actress. We 
were, however, more struck with the marked superiority of her Juliet on 
Wednesday last, to the representation as given at Niblo’s last season, and 
can readily cunceive now, how strongly she must have impressed her South- 
ern friends in this beautiful creation. 

Her personation of the devoted Juliet will undoubtedly become one of 
her most attractive characters. She is fast acquiring all that intensity of 
feeling, that high and delicate expression of impassioned love, that make Ju- 
liet a faultless embodiment of the ‘ master passion.” 

We are always inclined to make Shakspeare the test of the highest order 
of histrionic excellence, and we must confess that Mrs. Mowatt passes the 
ordeal in Jaliet, if not triumphantly, yet with such indications of true genius 
that we confidently greet her with an “ all hail hereafter.” 

Last night she was to close her second engagement when The Stranger 
and her own popular comedy of “ Fashion” was the bill of fare, and we 
have no doubt that a double triumph greeted her as authoress and actress, 
She leaves the city immediately to complete a round of engagements, and 
report speaks of a proposed visit to Europe, not to play there we hope; a 
tour of observation and agreeable relaxation would improve her mentally 
and physically, but she is not yet sufficiently matured to venture the ordeal 
of a London audience. Here, association, personal regard and the cordial 
desire of every lover of the Drama to foster rising talent have assisted to 
give her a position, She cannot look for such a combination of favourable 
adjuncts in a strange country. Z'here she must command the suffrages of 
audiences by the exhibition of matured talent. Let her wait a year or two, 
and her success in London is certain. American talent is evidently in de- 
mand in England, and as a sincere well-wisher of Mrs. Mowatt, we should 
regret to sce her exposed to the possible failure which the yet immatare de 
velopment of her fine powers might subject her to. 

Mr. Vandenhoff has very ably sustained Mrs. Mowatt during her en- 
gagement. In some characters he has been superlatively excellent; we 
must, however, protest against his Master Walter, especially as it robb ed 
us of the excellent personation of Mr. Bass, who should not have been 
displaced—it was uncourteous in the management; as Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford was more decidedly in the line of Mr. Vandenhoff, and the assump- 
tion of Master Walter brought out all the defects of style that we so 
regre occasionally disfigures the performance of this promising young actor. 

We perceive that Mr. Vandenhoff announces his benefit for Monday 
next. He richly deserves the patronage of the frequenters of the Park, 
and we doubt not but that he will receive a substantial proof of the favour 
he has secured in the opinions of the theatre-going public. 

Next week is to be devoted to benefits ; on Tuesday Mrs. Bland presents 
her powerful claims; on Wednesday, that sterling actor Mr. Bass makes 
his first appeal in America; and on Thursday, Mr. Dyott, who’ has won 
golden opinions from every frequenter of the Park, offers his name for 
what we trust may prove a substantial benefit. 

Orympic TueatTRE.— Mitchell is bringing his successful season to a 
close with eclat. A few new farces and a new extravaganza are the novel 
attractions worked up with old established favourites. 

Dr. Northall presented us this week with one of his facetious produc- 
tions bearing the taking title, ‘‘ Taming a Tartar,” which we recognized 
to be an adumbration of our old favourite English farce, ‘‘ The Devil to 
Pay ;” deprived, however, of its rich, sterling humour, and emasculated 
into a monstrosity of extravagance and absurdity, utterly pointless and 
vapid. We give up the whole range of old melo-dramas, spectacles, and 
fairy-tales, to this species of modern innovation; but we do protest against 
converting our rich sterling pieces into these modern excrescences on the 
drama. If some limit is not put upon this desecration we shall have the 
School for Scandal subjected, ere long, to the transmuting touch of these 
extravaganza innovators . 

Greenwich Theatre —This elegant little theatre has taken a start this 
week, that we trust will serve as a prelude to future success. Mr. Myer’, 
complimentary benefit on Monday evening, proved a substantial proof of the 
liberality of his friends. The house was crowded, and the performanees of 
the evening were rapturously applauded. A new historical drama called 
Richmond Hill, or Liberty in Embryo, was produced for the occasion, from 
the prolific pen of Mr. Bannister, and met with deserved success. Mrs 
Maywood also appeared as Madame Mag, in the farce of “ ’T was I,” and 
added much to the attractions of the evening by her inimitable acting. A 
spirit of activity and energy is marking the stage management of Mr. Hill, 
that we think will be duly appreciated and rewarded by the public. This 
theatre opens on Monday, with the additional attraction of a garden re- 
modeiled and beauufied for the occasion. 








THeatRicaLs tN Canapa.—Mr. Skerrett having organized his company ; 
will be prepared to open the Toronto taeatre the first week in Jone. Among 
be peraons engaged are Mrs. M ry wood and Mrs. Duvenal, ladies of whose | 
wood, too, we understand, has been secured to perform engagements at 
Montreal and Quebec, where he will appear in the Scotch and other char- 
acters which he has made peculiarly his own. 





*,* Our agent, ‘Mr. 8. T. Stanton, bas returned from the south, and will 
revisit Albany and the towns of the North River immediately 


abilities in their profe ssion we have had frequent occasion to speak. Mr. May- 31) 
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PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Mr. Vandenhoft’s benefit. 

‘Tuesday—Mr. and Mrs. Bland’s benefit. 
Wednesday—Mr. Bags’s benefit. 

Thursday—Mr. Barrett’s benetit. 

Friday—Mr. Dyou’s benefit. 

Saturday—Mr. G. Andrews’ benefit. 








PARK THEATRE. . Tt 
Mrs. Bland begs to announce that her benefit is appointed for Tuesday next, May 19, 
on which occasion Mr. J. R. Scott (for this night only) and Mr. G. Vandenhott will ap- 
pear in a Shakspearean Play. 
Box book now open. 





PARK THEATRE, 
MADAME ROSINA PICO for one night only. 
Mr. Bass has the honour tc announce that his benefit will take place on 


next, May 20, for which occasion be has secured the valuable assistance of th 
ed vocalist 


Wednesday 
at untivall- 
MADAME ROSINA PICO. 


who will make her first and only appearance, together with a favourite comedy of Shak- 
speare’s, in which MR. G. VANDENHOFF and MRS. BLAND will appear. A new 
comedietta entitled; NICOLAS FLAM. Nicolas Flam, Mr. Bass. Miss M. P.,{Mrs. 
Vernon; and the popular new farce of 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Boxes 75cts. Upper Boxes and Pit 50 cts. Gallery 25cts. 





RS FALCONER has removed the establishment of-her sister, the late Mrs. Hassall, 
trom No. 377 to 653 Broadway a few doors above Bleecker Street. inlé 3t. 


OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time and la- 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 

tions, beiog of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the mannfacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for startiag the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
all kinds of hides ani skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring une, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. ‘The invention, which has been awarded a Gold Medal by the 
American Instituie, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highest satisfaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of practical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sole leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. : 

Fer turther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
er. One of these machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
ashing ton City. ap 25 tf. 

AIN'T GEORGE THE MARTYR.—This charch, designed for the especial benefit of 
British Emigrants and English Residents, is open tor Divine Service every Lord’s 
day, at No. 410 Broadway, pear Canal street, at half past 10 A. M., half past 3 P. M. 
and half past 7o0’clock in the evening. Seats free. ° 
—--—-—--- ~~ ~~ -~- - - - —_ omens 
ONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED, WITHOUT MEDICINES 
INJECTIONS OR BATHS.—Discovery recently made in France, by M. Warton, 
price 30 cenis, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French. Sold at the Na- 
tional Depot of Warton, of Paris, No. 152 William street, New York ; also by Mr. John 
Milhau No. 152 Broadway; Mr. C. H, Ring, corner Broadway and John sureet; Messrs. 
Wyatt & Ketchum, 121 Fulton street; and in Brouklyn, by Mr. Charles Sterne, 148 Fu 
ton street. 








mi6é 3mos. 
MPVHE PAVILION, New Brighton, having undergone considerable repairs and embel- 
lishments since the last season, is now ina more perfect state than ithas ever been 
since it was firstopened. Everything that could tend to the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of parties who may honour it by making it theirsummer residence, has been added 
and the proprietor feels assured that he does not in any way presume when he asserts 
that it is the most elegant and complete summer establishment on this continent. 

To persons trom d stant parts of the Union, and f:reigners, who have never visited the 
Pavilion, it may be necessary to state that New Brighton is situsted on Staten Island, at 
a distance ot less than six miles from New York. The Pavilion commands magnificent 
views of the bay of New York, the Hudson and East rivers, L mg Island, and nearly 
down to the Narrows. Its position is at once beautiful and salubrious, the temperature 
beiug in summer several degrees cooler than in the city. 

Excellent steamboats are constantly plying between New York and Staten Island, the 
average time eccupied in the passage being only from twenty-five to thirty minutes 
that persons residing at New Brighton can reach the business 
ily than from the upper part of Broadway. and the delightfu 
highly conducive to Coaith, 

‘he Pavilion will open for the season on the Ith inst., and the proprietor willbe hap- 
py to treat with parties who may wish to engage apartments for the whole season, or for 
a shorter per.od; and if they will please to address a note to the undersigned, care otf 
Mr. C. C. Marsh, 88 Cedar street, informing him where he may call upon them, or ma- 
king an appointment, it will be immed,ately attended to. 

The steamboats tor New Brighton start from No, 1 Pier, North River. 


F. BLANCARD. 
mi6 4t 


my.O AMERICAN CLAIMANTS.—An English gentleman about to visit his native 

country, and return to New York in the course of the year, OFFERS HIS SERVI- 
CES to any patties in America who claim to be HEIRS to any PROPERTY, or may be 
entitled toany BEQUESTS from their relations or friends in Great Britain. 

From his personal and practical acquaintance with English Law, his services will be 
particularly valuable to such as may wish to investigate their title to the ioheritance of 
any estate, or the recovery of any monies owing to them in the United Kingdom. Dna- 
ring his stay in Europe, he willbe happy to attend to any business orders, either of a 
legal or commercial character, for a reasonable remuneration; and those who favoured 
him with commissions may rely upon their instructions being carefully executed, and 
their private affairs confidentially negotiated. 

Satisfactory reference and security can be given to parties entrusting him with orders 
—Communications (post paid) to be addressed to Mr. EATON SMITH, at the Furorpe- 
AN Times Orrice, No. 15, Wall-street, New York. 
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Pavilion, New Brighton, May 5, 1846. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Granpv Festival Concert.—The public is respect- 

fully intormed that the Philharmonic Society will give a Grand Festival Concert on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 20th May, atthe CASTLE GARDEN, in aid of the fund 
for the erection of the Philharmonic Hall, and on which occasion, with other pieces, 
Beethoven's Grand Choral Symphony, No. 9, will be produced, with between 300 and 
400 Vocal and Instrumental performers. 

As the erection of a suitable edifice for musical purposes is an event of the greatest 
importance for the advancement of the Art and the improvement of Musical taste in this 
country, all vocal and string -instrument performers who are competent to take part in 
the orchestra or chorus are most earnestly invited to attend the rehearsals and give their 
assistance at said p-riormance. 

For further particulars, see further advertisements. 

REHEARSALS AT THE APOLLO SALOON. 
Grand Orchestra, | 


Chorus. 
uesday, May 12, at4 P. M. 


Saturday, May 16, at4 P.M. 
Saturday, May 16, at 4 P. M. Monday, May 18, at 74 P. M. 
‘Tuesday, May 19, at 7} P M. Tuesday, May 19, at 7} P.M. 
The last Grand Rehearsal with Grand Orchestra and Chorus, will take place at Cas 
the Garden, May 20th, at 84 o’clock, A. M. 

Tickets $2 each, to be had at the Music Store, and of the members of the Society ; also 
from the Committee. y order 


m9 2t 





JAMES L. ENSIGN, Secretary. 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected wit 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in operah 








tion. p 
Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 





ERSONS VISITING WASHINGTON are respectfully informed that they can 
P have all operations on the teeth, perforned in the most skilful manner, by calling 
upon Dr. G. W. HUMPHRIES, Surgeon Dentist, Washington, D. C ap 43m. 


NLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain is 
Cc compurable to that of the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this trie 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish, 
The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible, 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tocth Ache Drops, a remedy 
that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as w ell as benefits. 
These drops have been extensively use d, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. Those subject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi+ 
nute, when applied to the affected nerve. . : ‘ 

Prepared and sold by A B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. William st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect- 
able Druggists in town and country. rice 25 cents. 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription of one of the most celcbrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successtul salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two o1 three applications. 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it isa 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- 

yarentdisease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 
tak ead caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 
and sorenesscaused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the applica 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing > 
Put up inj+rs with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by A. 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chem'sts and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fultoa, cor, William st., and 77 East Broadway. An 
sold also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 

PURE BEAR’S OIL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro~ 








perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of ‘ nature’g 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his “‘ treaties on the parts of the human body,” “ that the fat ot the Ursus (Bear) is 
very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature 
balkiness occuts. The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are coe 
vered witha shining tat which forms the souree from whence spring end originate the roots 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, an { it follows that the 
oil produced from thr fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, In leading to the 
recovery of the hair wien prematurely lost.” > - 

Surely no greater | pontten We adduced as to the value of genuine Bear's Oil for the hair, 
For vears the pure article bas been considered by the most emine physicians the best 
emedy for dandraff, fal roff or weokness et the hair, and all compla i naib 
with. Great care shou!d be taken in all cases #8 to the genumeness and purity of the oil, 

he real article carefully purified and highly pert imed, or sale by A. B SANDS & co., 
Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 I on st. cor. Ww iliam, and 77 East 
Broaiway, and by ali respectable Drugzists in the United States. Price 50 ce nts for large, 

| 2% cents for small botties. Feb 23—a3m. 


———— aes 


POSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
> 


North American Koya} Mail Steam Pacl en s Cambria, Britannia and Hik 
; rt st yws, ¥ 
bernia will leave Boston, for the above ports. 4 ~ Bett . 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Comn ander, on the 16th ony, May 1846 
Britannia, John Hewitt, Commander, on the Ist day of rp 6 
- t h da ne ° 
Hibernia, Alexander Ryrie, Commanier, on the 161 ay ot June, 1846, 


> a iverpool, $120. Lor freight or rassare ly t 
Passage to Halifax $20. Pa sage to Liverpool, | , Be , passage apply te 
D. BRIGHAM. Je. Aven, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wail-steeet, 
N. 8.—No Berth secured until paid for. 
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